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EDITORIAL 


Cancer 


The current campaign to enlighten and arouse 
our American people to the facts about cancer, and 
the establishment of Cancer Clinics throughout the 
country, have done much to make people cancer- 
conscious. 


People are learning such sobering facts as that 
one person dies of cancer every three minutes in 
the United States. But, they are also learning that 
cancer is a curable disease, its cure depending on 
early diagnosis and proper treatment, and this 
heartening information is making thousands seek 
early advice. 


The study of cancer brings one to the amazing 
parallel found in the spiritual world. Just as un- 
treated cancer means certain death of the body, 
so spiritual cancer means death to the soul. Just 
as neglected cancer metastasizes (spreads) through- 
out the body, just so spiritual cancer spreads when 
unjudged. 


Unbelief is spiritual cancer. Man’s greatest sin 
is his failure to believe God, and his most fatal 
mistake is to pit his own reason against the re- 
vealed word of God. 


The primary object of the present campaign on 
cancer is to make men sensitive to the possibility 


of cancer, to seek early diagnosis, and submit to | 


proper and adequate treatment. 


The primary object of Christ’s life and death and 


the Gospel of which this is the central theme, is to 


make men realize that they are sinners and that 
the wages of sin is death; and further, that in the 
atoning blood of Jesus Christ they have full and 
complete cleansing from sin. 


In medical circles cancer in its various types is 
called what it is, cancer, and the physician who 
would dare minimize its danger and fail to work 
for early diagnosis and proper treatment would be- 
fore long find himself eliminated from fellowship 
in ethical medical societies. The medical profession 
willingly allows for differences in natural ability 
and training, but it refuses to countenance men 
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who wilfully minimize the deadly facts about can- 
cer and who would prescribe or use methods of 
treatment known to be ineffective or inadequate. 


On the other hand, in some theological circles 
sin is minimized and the inherent evil of the hv- 
man heart is glossed over or described in phil- 
osophical terms of maladjustment, environmental 
difficulties, etc. etc. Worst of all, the blood of 
our Lord, the only cleansing for sin, is discarded 
for a eulogy of His example, and education is 
substituted for repentance and the new birth. 


But, do ecclesiastical bodies hold up to scorn 
and reject from fellowship those who thus tamper 
with the safety of the souls of men? Despite the 
increase of ministers of this type throughout our 
land, men who make light of sin and question the 
atoning work of our Lord, we have heard of none 
in recent years who have been deprived of their 
status as ministers of the Gospel, while many of 
these same men have been elevated to positions of 
great dignity and power. 


The inescapable conclusion is that many in the 
medical profession are more determined that the 
physical welfare of their patients shall come first 
than some in the ministry are that the sinner shall 
be saved from his sins. 


If unbelief and doubt are spiritual cancer how 
we all need to judge our own hearts in the light 
of God’s Word. The heart of the problem facing 
the Church today is centered right here. The 
cancer of unbelief is eating at the vitals of Protes- 
tantism today, denial of portions of the Bible. 
Questioning the supernatural and passing on this 
unbelief and questioning in class room, from the 
pulpit and by the printed page. Little wonder the 
Church is losing its power. It is lost through a 


compromise with the very thing it was established 


to preach against. 


We would offer this challenge. Let those who 
now center their messages on the social, racial, 
economic and political problems of our day go back 
once more to preaching the utterly lost condition 
of every person outside of Christ and the complete 
cleansing from sin to be found in Him alone. We 
are constrained to believe that within one year 
there would be such a transformation in our own 


land, a change reaching around the entire world, — 
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that the resulting revival would bring the changes 
we all recognize are needed, but which can come 
in no other way. 7 

As long aS we compromise with unbelief we are 
far more guilty than the physician who temporizes 
with cancer. In that case the body only is the 
victim, but, compromise with the sin of unbelief 
affects the eternal destiny of souls. -—L.N.B. 


* * * * 


Dr. Bell, the writer of this editorial and one of 
Asheville’s busiest surgeons, recently represented 
the Cancer Committee of the Buncombe County 
Medical Society in a radio symposium on Cancer. 


What Accord? 


We have before us a letter, with enclosures, 
sent to all Christian publications, asking coopera- 
tion in opposing the showing of a film soon to be 
released entitled, ‘““The Iron Curtain.” 


This letter, from the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet friendship, is signed by its Chairman, 
Rev. Wm. Howard Melish, an Episcopal Clergy- 
man. 


This and other frantic attempts to find an area 
of peace and accord between our way of life, 
based on Christian freedoms, and Communism show 
a most depressing misunderstanding 
Christianity and Communism. 


While the Federal Council has truthfully stated 
that it does not espouse the cause of Communism, 
it is a fact that some of its leaders have identified 
themselves with movements which state it is the 
“duty of every Christian to mobilize all resources 
of religion and moral forces toward the establish- 
ment of better relations with the Soviet Union.” 


How such activities must please Soviet leaders 
and how they must inwardly chuckle at the dupes 
who through ignorance, or worse, play so directly 
into their hands. 


How any who name the name Christian can 
urge cooperation and reconciliation with a govern- 
ment which. has officially and repeatedly. defied 
God is a mystery. Can Christ and Belial find ac- 
cord? Can Christians urge cooperation with a god- 
less group of atheists such as compose the Soviet 
leadership? 


We know nothing of this film which the National 


Council of American-Soviet Friendship deplores, — 


but, we believe the Christian citizens of America 
owe it to themselves, the Church and the nation 
to be constantly alert to the pro-Communist propa- 
ganda which is abroad in our land, some of it in 
so-called Christian organizations. —L.N.B. 


The Child In The 
Church 
It has been suggested that children should not 
be taken to regular church services before they are 
six years of age, the reason given being that they 


may acquire a distaste for attending church and 
also that their natural restlessness will disturb their 


parents and others. 
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Admitting the importance of certain safeguards 
to the tranquility of church services, and the 
further possibility of parents being unwise in their 
approach to the spiritual teaching of their chil- 
dren, we would still protest this proposal with 
all the vigor of which we are capable. 


Tiny infants, who by their crying, can greatly 
disturb a service can wisely be cared for in 
nurseries established in the church for that pur- 
pose. We know of one church where the gallery is 
glassed off so the young mothers can see _ the 
preacher and the congregation and hear through a 
public address system. This gallery is called the 
“Bawl Room” and when we visited that church we 
could see the little tots walking about, or in their 
cribs or mothers arms, and yet there was not the 
slightest noise from that department altho they 
were a part of the congregation. 


But, a two or three-year old child can attend 
the regular morning service and not only behave 
but absorb an amazing store of blessed impres- 
sions which will carry on through life. 


Very small children are tremendously responsive 
to Christian teachings, the stories of the Bible and 
great Christian truths besides. To deny them this 
privilege is a tragic misunderstanding both of 


child psychology and good pedagogy. 


It has been said that Catholics ask only to have 
children for the first six years of their lives, after 
which they féel sure they will remain Catholics. 
Certainly we Protestants should appreciate and 
avail ourselves of these precious years for training 
our children and those committed to our care. 


Finally, not only should we start early in Chris- 
tian training but it should also be Christian. Too 
often we waste precious time and opportunities 
teaching trite trivialities about birds and flowers 
when these little ones, if but given the oppor- 
tunity, will astonish us with their grasp of God 
and His love, Christ and His saving work, sin and 
righteousness. We are not writing from theory but 
know that such is the case. 


Let us beware lest we lose our greatest oppor- 


tunity and lest we give chaff instead “ —— 


Contentment 


A choir director said to a group of singers as 
they were about to render a special performance, 
“Now enjoy it!’”?. The brief command brought a 
smile to tense faces and a sense of relaxation and 


confidence. 


A well known athletic coach teaches several 
sports, among them golf. He advises his pupils to 
get joy out of the swing. The advice helps to re- 
move awkwardness and to beget rhythm and poise. 


Is there not a secret here which has important 
bearing upon our strained and complaining souls? 
We are discontented with our lot, and we have 
no joy. With rigid and firm determination we go 
about our tasks, but how tired we are and how we 
yearn for a change of some sort which will bring 


happiness! 
Paul said, “I have learned in whatsoever state 


I am therewith to be content.” And it was Paul who 
was always rejoicing and telling other Christians 
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to rejoice. Just as surely as cause produces effect, 
so surely does joy in one’s situation, assignment 
and duties bring contentment. 


But how can we find joy when we do not feel 
equal to the demands of life? Where do we obtain 
the mastery over internal conflict, over irritation, 
over friction and over uncongenial duty? Paul’s 
answer is, “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.”’ 


The only change that many an unhappy Chris- 
tian needs to make, assuming that he is in God’s 
will, is a change in attitude. He can become an 
overcomer, that is, a radiant, victorious Christian 
by believing that he already has in Christ the 
upper hand. No temptation can be too strong for 
him, no obstacle too difficult. All he needs to do 
is to accept the omnipotence of Christ as a work- 
ing principle in his life. This brings amazing joy, 
and joy in turns produces contentment. 

—C.N.W. ITI. 


Thoughts From Isaiah 


The Ten Burdens (Oracles) 
Chapters 13-23 


Isaiah was a “World-Prophet.” and everywhere 
he looked he saw a “Burden,” or “Oracle,” or 
“Prophecy.” Inspired of God, he looked at his own 
nation and the surrounding nations and pronounced 
judgment upon them. and spoke of their future. 
Beginning with Babylon and ending with Tvre he 
surveys al] these countries and reveals what God 
thinks of their sinful ways. A Burden is something 
heavy to bear: it crushes us with its weight. So 
these sins will crush and ruin these nations. A 
Burden also grieves God. When He saw the 
wickedness of mankind “it grieved Him at His 
heart”: when the Savior looked around on the 
men in the synagogue, he was grieved for the 
‘hardness of their hearts.” The Oracle or Pronhe- 
cy, grows out of the Burden. Nations as well as 
men, reap what they sow. Nations that sow to the 
flesh, reap corruption. These nations all around 
Isaiah were sowing the wind; they would reap the 
whirlwind. There was only one hope of reprieve 
—that they turn to God. “Come unto Me all ve 
that labor and are heavy laden, said the Savior’: 
“Look unto Me and be ye saved, all the ends of 
the earth, for I am God and there is none else,” 
said the prophet. 


A terrible doom awaits al] these countries; 
weeping, mourning. “howling”; their sins have 
reached up to heaven, and they will be cast down 
to ruin and destruction. No wonder these “Oracles’”’ 
are “Burdens’’! 


Let us turn from the Ten Burdens of Isaiah’s 
time to the: 


Ten Burdens of our times: If the prophet were 
standing in America today and looking around at 
“Our World,” what would he see? Beginning with 
our nation, would he not see “Burdens” everywhere 
he looked? What about Europe? What about al] 
the nations that compose that continent? Is there 
hardly a one that is not a “Burden,” both in a 
material and literal sense, and even more so in a 
moral and spiritual sense? They are a burden up- 
on other nations, especially upon our nation, as 
they look to us for food and clothes and protection: 


what a burden they are to God. as He looks upon 
their need and also upon their sin. | 


We can almost see the prophet as he turns hj 


eyes to Europe, and then to Russia, and China 


and India, and Japan and Africa and pt. We 
ean almost hear his words as he proclaims hj 
“Oracle” concerning them. Sin is crushing theg 
nations as sin crushed the nations of Isaiah’s day. 
Their wickedness is grieving Him at His heart, 
Their doom is coming swiftly and surely unless 
they turn away from their evil ways and turn to 
God. It does not take a prophet to know that this 
is true: we have but to read God’s Word of 
prophecy and warning. — 


But we have dwelt long enough on these Burdens 
of our times: Jet us now turn to the Burdens of 
America, for there are: Ten (or more) Burden 
of our Nation: 


What may be some of these? There is the 
Burden of Drink; how it is crushing our land and 
grieving our God! “Today there are 437,999 
saloons, bar-rooms, taverns, and cocktail lounges, 
There is one license for every 267 persons; one 
saloon for every seventy-one homes; eleven saloons 
for every five churches.” 


There is the Burden of Crime. God holds nations 
responsible for lawlessness and bloodshed, and our 
nation stands pretty close to the top with our wave 
of crimes of all sorts. — 


There is the Burden of Broken Homes; broken 
by divorce: Of Impurity in books, magazines, and 
movie houses; of A Profaned Sabbath, turning the 
Lord’s Day into a day of pleasure and money- 
making; of Unbelief, and Pride, and Graft and 
Corruption, of Money-grasping, and Quarrels of 
all kinds; we fight ourselves. 


Surely, when God looks down upon us He car- 
not but pronounce the same “Oracles”? upon us, 
for the same “Burdens” are here—the one great 
burden of SIN—sin in high places, sin in low 
places; sin in the heart, and sin in the home; sins 
so grevious and inexcusable, for they are the sins 
of an enlightened nation, not the sins of heathen 
nations. 


If these “Burdens” are lifted it must be thru 
Christ; If our judgment is turned aside, it must be 


through Him. —J.K.P. 


The Bridegroom And The Bride 


By G. Coleman Luck 


Moody Bible Institute 
Chicago. Illinois 


The second great figure used in the New Testa- 
ment to illustrate the relationship between Christ 
and the church is that of the bridegroom and the 
bride. This figure looks perhaps more to the future 
than any of the others. In the Old Testament, the 
nation Israel is pictured as the “wife” of Jehovah, 
but sad to say, as an unfaithful wife (Jer. 3:1). 
But the present illustration is very different. Here 
we have the picture of a bridegroom and a bride. 
‘‘He that hath the bride is the bridegroom” (John 


-3:29). In this instance the bride is spoken of as “a 
‘chaste virgin” (II Cor. 11:2). 


The principal passage concerning this figure is to 
be found in Ephesians 5:31-33. Notice several 
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heautiful comparisons brought out there. First, it 
speaks of the headship of Christ. As “the husband 
is the head of the wife,” so “Christ is the head of 
the church.””’ Remember the husband is “head” of 
the wife; not as a cruel taskmaster, nor as a 
“boss,” but as the leader in a wonderful partner- 
ship. 

Then we find that the illustration speaks pre- 
eminently of the love of Christ for His own. “Christ 
loved the church, and gave himself for it.’? Even as 
‘a true husband loves his wife, so Christ loves the 
church, and has proved that love by giving Himself 
for our sins on the cross. 


We find too, that our Lord is preparing the bride 
fr a glorious wedding. He is sanctifying and 
cleansing the church. How is this cleansing brought 
about? ““By the Word.’”’ God’s Word should have 


a cleansing effect upon our lives as we read and > 


put it into practice. 


Finally, we are told that some day He will 
“present it to himself a glorious church.”’ At the 
time chosen by the Father, perhaps not far hence, 
our Lord will call His own to be with Him. for- 
ever, and then will come the glorious consumma- 


tion of all these things. Read of this in Revelation — 


19. Will you be present then to enjoy these won- 
derful blessings? Trust Christ as your Saviour now, 
so that you may spend a joyful eternity with Him. 


The Ancient Landmarks 


By Rev. Chas. G. McClure, D.D. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Landmarks have played a large and important 
part in the history of the world, and the progress of 
man. From the crude landmarks that guided 
weary travelers through wilderness and desert in 
the long ago, to the modern road markers, and 
airplane beacon lights, landmarks have been es- 
sential to the well-being of mankind. Laws, carry- 
ing severe penalties, have been placed on the 
statute books of countries through the centuries, 
to restrain the person who would carelessly or 
maliciously remove landmarks. One of the earli- 
est forms of piracy was built around the scheme 
of changing the marks, so that travelers would fall 
into a trap, or that ships would run on the rocks 
and their cargo be captured by the plotting pirates. 


The writer of the Book of Proverbs had probably 
received guidance and encouragement from some of 
these landmarks, when he suddenly realized that 
they had moral and spiritual counterparts, and that 
these moral and spiritual landmarks had real sig- 
nificance to the person groping his way through 
life. Of course we cannot know exactly what land- 
mark or landmarks the writer had in mind, but 
we know that there are certain landmarks for the 
Christian, and it should be said of them as it was 
said of the landmark of old, ‘Remove not the 


ancient landmarks, which thy fathers have set.’ 


Space will permit the mention of only a few indis- 
— marks for the Christian, but these are 
ic. 


First, let us mention truth. The Bible, our only 
infallible rule of faith and practice, has much to 
say about the importance of this mark. The first 
tharacteristic of the Christian soldier, described 
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so wonderfully by the Apostle Paul in the sixth 
chapter of Ephesians, is truth. If we are to suc- 
cessfully contend against the “wiles of the devil,’ 
we must have our “loins girt about with truth.” 
When the Psalmist asks the question, ‘Lord, who 
shall abide in thy tabernacle,” the refrain comes 
back, “He that speaketh the truth in his heart.” 
Yes, truth is one of the landmarks that is essential 
to man’s wellbeing, and, if removed, will cause his 
destruction. 


But there are those who would remove this 
mark, even in the religious field. With the liberal- 
ism that has swept our world in recent years, there 
goes a moral bias against the truth. Men who desire 
to accomplish certain ends, become willing to com- 
promise the truth. Our world greatly needs another 
injunction: of the inspired Apostle Paul, when he 
says in Second Corinthians 4, “‘Renounce the hid- 
den things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, 
nor handling the word of God deceitfully.’’ 


The second landmark that we should follow, and 
contend against any who would remove, is Christian 
faith. Please note that we say, “Christian” faith. 
Some would advocate that man cling to faith, but 
they would advocate other types, or expressions, 
of faith besides the Christian faith. To build upon 
any other faith than the Christian faith is to build 
upon the sand, or to build upon “wood, hay, and 
stubble,’”? and the landmark will be undependable 


or insecure. 


There are many who are trying to remove this 
guidepost today. Certain scientists are trying to de- 
stroy it, and they would deny its validity. Certain 
political or economic planners are trying to de- 
stroy it, as it stands in the way of their selfish de- 
sire to enslave man. Certain religious groups would 
destroy this mark, for they claim that in the in- 
terest of peace and goodwill among men, we must 
give up our Christ, and have a synthesis of religion 
that would be acceptable to all people. To such we 
say, ‘‘Remove not the ancient landmark.” 


A third indispensable landmark is Christian 
morality. In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus says, 
‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God,’”’ I am sure that we do no violence to the 
spirit of these words when we add, “Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they, and they only, shall see 
God.’”? Well does the author of the Book of He- 
brews state “without holiness, no man shall see 


God.”’ 


Again there are certain groups that are con- 
sciously or unconsciously endeavoring to destroy 
this landmark. Some of the style-makers, the liquor 
interests, some of the motion picture interests, 
would destroy our Christian morality in order to 


enrich themselves. 


More and more the lines are being drawn be- 
tween the Christian and the non-Christian, the 
righteous and the unrighteous, and our duty as 
Christians is to prevent, at all costs, the destruc- _ 
tion of these landmarks. If a wild animal came into 
our yard to attack our children, or us, we would 
fight. The danger that confronts us today is far 
more serious than the attack of a wild animal. 
Jesus said: “Fear not those who only destroy the 
body, but fear those who destroy both body and 
soul in hell.’? There is safety and success in follow- 
ing Christ, and His landmarks. There is death and 
destruction in denying Him, and in removing 
the moral and spiritual landmarks that He gives us. 
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The Deity Of Christ 


By Rev. J. McDowell Richards, D.D. 


President Of Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 


Text: Matthew 16:15—‘“‘Whom say ye that I 
am?” This compelling question comes to us out 
of one of the most dramatic and significant. narra- 
tives in all the Gospel record. A turning point had 
been reached in the ministry of the Nazarene. The 
period preceding it had been full of mighty works, 
culminating only a short while before this incident 
in the feeding of the five thousand, yet the peo- 
ple had stupidly or wilfully refused to under- 
stand. There were many among the masses who 
would have taken Jesus by force to make Him 


king of an earthly realm, if He would have con-. 


sented, but these were quick to forget their en- 
thusiasm and to turn away when their own selfish 
desires were refused. On the other hand there 
were the rival religious leaders of the Jews—the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, bitter enemies in all but 
their common hatred of Jesus, a hatred which 
had grown stronger with each new work of their 
opponent, and which now united them in their de- 
sire to put that opponent out of the way. It 
seemed that the wonderful days of the Galilean 
ministry which lay just behind were to end in 
complete failure; that no where was there any- 
one to understand the meaning of the hour and 
the real significance of that mysterious personality 
which still held the eyes of the nation focused 
upon itself. Jesus, Himself, apparently felt that for 
the time at least there was nothing more which 
He could do for His people. So it was that for a 
brief while He led His disciples outside the borders 
of Israel, first into the coast of Tyre and Sidon 
and then into the region just north of Galilee, 
the country round about Caesarea Philippi. 


Here by the wayside, He pauses for conversation 
with His little band of followers. The scene must 
have been one of great natural beauty, with the 
snowcapped heights of Hermon, the Mount of 
Transfiguration, rising before and above them, 
and perhaps with some one of the Sources of the 
river Jordan murmuring at their feet—an impres- 
Sive setting for the vitally significant words which 
were uttered. At first the leader asks only as to the 
impression which He has made on the people and 
as to their belief concerning His identity, and the 
answer comes back: “Some say Thou art John the 
Baptist; some, Elias; and others, Jeremias, or one 
of the prophets.” A strange reply it was, yet one 
notes the fact that no one of these answers makes 
Jesus less than one of the greatest in all the his- 
tory of Israel. The information given does not 
satisfy the Master; on the contrary, it must have 
brought new pain to His heart and we can almost 
feel the intense loneliness, the longing for under- 
standing and for sympathy which wells up within 
Him as He turns and asks half wistfully: “But 
whom say ye that I am?” As usual it is the im- 
petuous Peter who replies, and this time, at least, 
he speaks with an insight his Lord is quick to com- 
mend and in words which more than any others of 
his have endeared him to Christians of all the ages 
since: “Thou art the Christ,’ he says, “the Son of 
the Living God.” A momentous confession of faith 
it is, and so great does Christ consider its im- 


portance that He replies by declaring that this truth 
could only have been revealed to Peter by God 
Himself. Now for the first time He speaks of the 
Church, the institution which was to be founded 
on the faith that had just been expressed, and on 
individuals in whose lives that faith has been en- 
bodied. ‘“‘Thou art Peter,’’ He says, “‘and upon this 
rock will I build My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” There is a triumphant 
ring in His voice now and surely there is a light 
in His eye which transfigures His whole expression 
and inspires both awe and hope in the breasts of 
that little group as they watch and listen. 


But the question which Jesus had asked was not 
one of merely temporary or local significance, and 
stirring as was the answer of Peter, His words have 
not always and in all places been accepted as giving 
the true solution to the problem which had been 


raised. There is no question which has been more — 


discussed and more variously answered down across 
the centuries than this. It is a question which is 
ever vital and ever contemporary. Today, if we 
will, we may still hear the words of the lowly Naza- 
rine as He addresses each one of us and says, 
‘‘Whom say ye that I am?” The query is one which 
no man can answer for us, so personal and so de- 
manding is its nature, and of such importance Is it 
that our whole religious attitude and experience 
must be determined largely by the reply which we 
make to it. Nor is it an easy question to answer in 
this age of doubt, when it seems that the vast ma- 
jority of men are as far from understanding the 
real significance of Christ as ever were those men 
of Galilee. Some there are who like the Israelites of 
his own day say that Jesus is among the greatest 
of the prophets who have ever spoken to our race. 
Others declare Him to have been the Master Teach- 
er, a2 man with an ethical and moral insight which 
has made Him worthy of study by all ages, but only 
a teacher. Others still there are who see Him as a 
good man, and indeed as the best of all those men 
who have yet lived upon the world, but merely a 
man, and without authority save that which inheres 
in the ideals that he proclaimed and practised. 
Some, indeed, there are who consider Him to have 
been but a dreamer of dreams; a being detached 
from reality and deluded in His ideas of God and of 
His own importance. Yet there are multitudes today 
who still declare with Peter that this Jesus was in 
deed and in truth the Son of the Living God, and 
that in Him Deity walked upon the earth in hu- 
man form. If, with this latter group, we too are to 
follow Peter in his avowal of faith, it must not be 
blindly, but as a result of real conviction, based 
upon the evidence and on experience. We must be 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in us. So 
in the compass of these brief remarks, I wish to call 
your attention briefly to four lines of thought, four 
avenues of approach, which may point the way to 
the true solution of our problem. 


In the first place, let us consider the character 
of this man, Jesus. In regard to this point the 
testimony of men throughout the ages has been 


singularly unanimous. However the critics may | 
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have disagreed to the meaning of the Gospel, how- 
ever much fault they may have found with the 
Church and with its creeds, however they have 
differed as to the authority of Jesus, there have 
heen few, indeed, who have dared to level any 
criticism at the man Himself. To unbeliever and to 
Christian alike he stands out as the one perfect 
example of manhood; the one example whom we 
may all safely follow. Any attempt to suggest that 
the figure in the Gospels could be only the product 
of legend and of imagination stands self-condemned 
in its absurdity, for the only man or men who 
could have invented such a character, with such a 
life and such teachings, must necessarily have 
possessed a character and a spiritual insight as mar- 
velous as that which stands out in the man of 
Galilee Himself. Had the early disciples attempted 
to create for us the character of an ideal Lord, we 
may be sure that they would have given us some- 
thing very different from the figure which moves 
before us in the pages of the Gospels; they would 
inevitably have represented the Christ as possessing 
most or all of the characteristics which the Jewish 
mind that day expected in the promised Messiah. 
Instead of this, however, we find one who stands 
unique and incomparable in the pages of history. 
Here is one so gentle and loving that little chil- 
dren came to Him gladly, yet so king-like that 
the money changers and merchants quailed before 
His anger when single-handed He drove them from 
the temple of Jehovah; one so sympathetic and 


forgiving that sinners loved His company and re-- 


ceived His pardon, yet so uncompromising in His 
attitude toward unrepentant and unacknowledged 


wrong doing that His denunciations of the scribes 


and pharisees are without an equal in their scath- 
ing terms of righteous indignation; one who might 
have been a king but who chose the way of the 
cross; one who gave His life in humble and un- 
selfish service for others; one who in the moment 
of death prayed forgiveness for those who had 
inflicted this wrong upon Him. His ancient chal- 
lenge to the Jews, “‘Which of you convicteth Me of 
sin?’”? stands yet unanswered. There is no flaw to 
be found in the lifs of that majestic figure, and 
to us who know the power of sin in our own 
lives, who day by day and almost hour by hour 
fail in spite of our utmost efforts to keep our- 
selves free from wrong, this fact is in itzelf enough 
to convince that Jesus was no mere man. We 
cannot think of Him and of His life without 
thinking of God. In very large degree it is also true 
that we cannot now conceive of the character of 
God except in terms of the character of Christ. 
His character is in very truth the character of God 
incarnate. 


Our second line of approach grows naturally 
out of the first. It deals with the words of Christ, 
which are the expression of His character. Con- 
cerning these we are told by the Gospel writers 
that He taught as one having authority and not 
as the Scribes, and soldiers sent one day to arrest 
Him forgot their mission and came back without 
their prisoner to declare that ‘“‘never man spake 
as this man.”’ Although the Bible is a book of “Thus 
saith the Lords’ there was a confidence and a 
power about the words of Jesus which are not met 
with in the language even of any other Biblical 
figure. It is evident, for example, that He con- 
sidered Himself as bearing a unique relationship 
to God. From beginning to end of His ministry Iie 
speaks sometimes of “My Father’—as in the 
passage from which our text is taken—and often 
to His hearers of “Your Father.’”’ In more than 


one passage these expressions appear side by side, 
so that it is evident that Jesus intended to make 
a distinction between His own Sonship and that 
of other men. Only in one place does the expression 
“Our Father” occur, and that is in the prayer 


which He taught His disciples for their, not for 


His, use. Time and again He claims for Hiniself 
by implication a divine prerogative as He says 
to some penitent soul, “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
Often even in the Synoptic Gospels He makes 
claims and statements which cannot be properly 
regarded as anything less than assertions of Hi 
Deity. In the eighth chapter of Mark we find Iilim 
declaring ‘‘Whosoever therefore shall be ashamed 
of Me and of My words, of him also shall the Son 
of Man be ashamed, when He cometh in the 
glory of His Father with the holy angels.’’ In 
the tenth chapter of Luke we find Him saying, 
‘‘All things are delivered to Me of My Father: and 
no man knoweth who the Son is but the Father; 
and who the Father is but the Son, and he to whom 
the Son will reveal Him.’’ Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke agree in recording the fact that when Jesus 
stood on trial before the high Priest of His na- 
tion, He declared His Deity in no uncertain terms. 
Matthew it is who adds the significant fact that 
after Jesus had long remained silent in the face 
of His questioners, the high Priest finally said, “I 
adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us 
whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” In 
more modern terms he was saying, “I put thee on 
oath by the Living God.’”’ And in reply to those 
solemn words, Jesus, the man to whom the name 
God was sacred as it has been to no other man 
of history, replied, ‘“‘Thou has said: nevertheless 
I say unto you, hereafter shall ye see the Son 
of Man sitting on the right hand of power and 
coming in the clouds of Heaven.’’ Matthew has also 
recorded for us two of those great promises of 
Christ which in themselves constitute a tremendous 
assertion concerning His place in the Universe. In 
the eighteenth chapter of that Gospel, we read 
‘‘Where two or three are gathered together in My 
name, there am I in the midst,’”’ and in the eleventh 
chapter we find the wondrous invitation: ‘Come 
unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest. Take My yoke upon you and 
learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in heart; 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls, for My yoke 
is easy and My burden is light.””’ Could any mere 
man have dared make promises such as those? It 
was Walter Pater, that distinguished man of 
letters in the England of the last century who said 
of this latter promise: ““You may explain away he 
miracles of Christ if you can, but there is a con- 
fidence, and a peace, and an authority about these 
words which you cannot explain.” 


You will note that I have thus far refrained from 
quoting any but the first three Gospels, because 
the Gospel of John was written later and there are 
many who claim that it represents a different 
stage of Christian thought and_ interpretation. 
Where the first three Gospels are so clear in their 
witness, however, can there be any valid reason 
why we should hesitate to accept the many explicit 
statements given by John? It is in the fourth 
Gospel alone that we have that wonderful series of 
pictorial sayings in which Christ describes His own 
mission so simply and yet so beautifully: “I am 
the Bread of Life,’’ He says, “I am the Light of 


the World.” “I am the Good Shepherd.” “I am 
the Door of the Sheep.” “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.” “I am the Way, the Truth, and tiie Life, 
no man cometh unto the Father but by Me.” 
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And again He tells us, “I and the Father are one; 
he that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’’ Coulda 
anything be more blasphemous than for a mere 
man to utter words like these? Could any man be 
guilty of a worse sin than to teach his friends, or 
even to allow them to believe, such things about 
himself if he had even the slightest suspicion that 
they were not true? Yet the testimony of a witness 
in our courts is believed, or disbelieved, because of 
his character, and we have seen that the character 
of Jesus was without reproach. His words carry 
conviction because they were spoken by Him, and 
have the sanction of His flawless character rest- 
ing upon them. 7 


But even so, we are not confined to the char- 
acter and to the words of Christ for our estimate 
of His significance. Both the character and the 
words of Christ receive testimony as to the source 
from which they drew their authority in the works 
which He wrought—our third line of approach to 
our question. It is needless to attempt a listing of 
those works here; the record is open and familiar 
to you all. There are those who have suggested 
that Christ Himself attached little importance to 
these works, because on occasion He refused to 
give a sign to those who came asking for it. In 
answer to these it is only necessary to point to the 
reply which Christ made when one came from 
John the Baptist, in prison and in doubt, asking 
whether He was really that one who should come. 
“Go and tell John the things that you have seen,”’ 
He said, “‘the blind receive their sight and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them.” Note the significance of 
the fact that in the Master’s estimation the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to the poor was apparently the 
most amazing fact of all those which He mentioned, 
the greatest of all the testimonies to His person. 


A far larger class there is today which denies 
the record of these miracles because of philosophi- 
cal presuppositions against the Supernatural. ‘““‘We 
live in a universe where natural laws prevail,”’ 
these say. “There was a day when men could 
believe in miracles, and when many ordinary events 
were considered supernatural, but that was before 
the development of modern science. In our age, 
when men have come to understand something at 
least of the nature of the universe, and when they 
have pointed out the inexorable operation of natural 
law, it is no longer possible for us to believe in 
miracles. We do not see them happen today and 
consequently we know that they never have hap- 
pened in the past.” This is the point of view which 
one must take seriously, indeed, and for which 
one must have a certain degree of respect. It is 
true that we live in a universe that is governed 
by law, and we thank God for it. We are grateful 
for all that Science has discovered and for the way 
in which it has often enabled us to “think God’s 
thoughts after Him.” There is nothing capricious 
or uncertain about the operation of the forces 
which God has set in motion. Nevertheless, that 
person would be bold, indeed, who would claim 
that he knew all the laws, or that he understood 
all the ways in which God works. 


Time and again man in our modern day has 
learned to use some of the laws of God to neu- 
tralize or to alter the operation of others. During 
the dark days of the battle of Britain, for ex- 
ample, Winston Churchill stood to address the 
members of the British Parliament. As he spoke, 
it was apparently inevitable under the laws of 
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sound and of voice production that his words 
should carry only a few hundred feet, for which 
distance they would travel at the ordinary speed 
of sound, a little more than a fifth of a mile 
second. But men had placed a microphone befo.e 
the great leader and the marvel of radio brought 


tu h-s service another set of laws, so that his — 


voice was sent out from that room at the speed of 
light, a hundred and eighty-six thousand miles per 
second, and men in the far corners of the earth 
heard his words even more quickly than some of 
those in his immediate audience. No law of nature 
had been broken or had been disregarded. Man 
had simply used certain laws to overcome others, 


So it is that on the airports of a hundred cit.es 
today there stand great passenger liners of the 
air. These are ships which weigh tons when laden 
with freight, passengers, and fuel. According to the 
laws of gravity, it is impossible that any one of 
them should ever leave the earth. Yet men bring 
into play certain laws of chemistry and of physics 
and those liners, heavily laden though they are, 
leave the ground and soar through the sky at 
hundreds of miles per hour. Man has used certain 
laws to overcome others. 


In the face of these facts let us be slow to set 
limits to what God can do. Shall we deny to the 
Creator the power which is given to the creature? 
Shall we say that God cannot do in His universe 
that which man can do? Shall we boldly assert that 
God may not act in ways which we cannot under- 
stand or explain, and yet which do not do violence 
in His nature or destroy the orderliness of the 
universe which He has created? That man who 
would deny the possibility of the miraculous or the 
mysterious in our world is bold, indeed. 


Although it is doubtful whether any amount of 
historical evidence would convince some of those 


- who deny the possibility of any supernatural inter- 


vention in history, we must not turn from this 
subject without considering some of the evideuce 
for the supreme miracle of them all—the resur- 
rection of Christ. That the tomb in which the body 
of Jesus had been placed was empty after three 
days, there is none who can deny with any degree 
of plausibility. How then did that tomb become 
empty? If Christ did not rise from the dead there 
are only two alternatives worthy of serious con- 
sideration—either the disciples came, and in spite 
of the precautions which had been taken, took 
away the body of their Master; or else the enemies 
of Christ came and removed it from the tomb to 
place it elsewhere for safe-keeping. If it was the 
latter—if the enemies of Jesus knew where His 
corpse lay—is it possible that they would not 
have produced that crumbling and corrupted body 
to disprove the claims of the apostles when they 
appeared in Jerusalem a few weeks later, preach- 
ing the resurrection of their Lord with power and 
winning converts by the thousands? Is it con- 
ceivable that they would not have placed the 
crushed and decaying remains of that humanity 
on display in Jerusalem had that been in their 
power, and thus put an end once and forever to 
this ridiculous story of one risen from the dead? 
On the other hand, if the disciples did steal the 
body, by what means was the broken and despair- 
ing little band which had so recently seen their 
Master crucified and their hopes destroyed, trans- 
formed into the confident and powerful preachers 
they became; into men with a faith so vital that 
they suffered persecution and death for it with 
joy? Will men die for what they know to be a lie? 
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I tell you that without the resurrection this trans- 


formation in the disciples would have been a far 
more wonderful miracle than even the rising of 
Christ from the dead. It was the power of the 
resurrection which built the Church, which wrote 
the New Testament, which changed the observance 
of the Sabbath from the seventh day of the week 
to the first—a change which no orthodox Jew 
would have been willing to make unless there had 
been a clear Divine sanction for it—and which sent 
the disciples out as missionaries into all the world. 
In the light of these facts we may assert with confi- 
dence that if the resurrection of Christ is not 
established by historical evidence, then no event 
ean be so established. Yet if the reality of the 
resurrection is recognized, there can no longer be 
reason for stumbling’ at any other miracle of 
Christ. All His works become reasonable in the 
light of this greatest of all wonders, and take their 
rightful place as testimonies to the nature of His 


) person and of His power. 


Our first three lines of argument have been 
based upon the record of the Gospels. Let us now 
in conclusion turn briefly to another method of 
approach—that which deals with the vitalizing 
influence of Christ in the life of His Church. Here, 
too, the evidence is of a nature which it is hard 
to mistake. During all these nineteen centuries 
and more it has been uniformly true that where the 
Church has been united in faithfulness to Christ 
and in loyalty to Him as her Lord and Redeemer, 
she has been endued with power and has mov-d 
confidently toward the fulfillment of her mission. 
Whenever there has been a falling away from 
faith in the Lordship of Christ, there has been a 
period of stagnation, and instead of zealously 
prosecuting her task for the winning of the world, 
the Church has not even held her own, nor has her 
spiritual life been pitched on such a plane as to 
attract admiration. Every great forward movement 
in the Church has been a movement to exalt Jesus 
Christ; every new influx of power has come as a 
result of a clearer insight into His nature and 


His work. | 
It is only possible here to mention a fact which 


can be attested by a careful study of history, 
and to point out some of the individuals who found 


their power only through Christ. Such an one was 
Augustine in the days of the Roman Empire who 
found his sinful life transformed when he obeyed 
the summons “But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and His righteousness and make not provision for 
the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof,’’ and who be- 
came a power for righteousness and for truth not 
only in his own day but in the history of the 


Church since his time. The power that comes 


through giving Christ His rightful nlace was mani- 
fested anew when Martin Luther went forth preach- 
ing the doctrine of Justification by faith in Christ, 
the Lord, and thus changed the history of ihe 
world. This was true also of John Calvin in Geneva 
and of John Knox in Scotland. So was it in the 
eighteenth century when John Wesley went out 
preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ in ali its 
power and thus became a means of spiritual bless- 
ing and of moral and social awakening throughout 
Britain and America. The same fact was demon- 
strated in the experience of William Carey, of 
David Livingston, of Dwight L. Moody, and many 
another who has been a means of blessing to the 
world. Only when the Church has sincerely exalted 
Christ as Lord; only when Christians have con- 
fessed their faith in Him both in word and in life, 
has the Gospel won converts in large numbers, and ~ 
only then have the lives of men been transformed. 
Such a fact cannot be without its significance in 
a universe which is rational and law-abiding, . 
nor can that one who honestly seeks to know tae 
nature of Christ disregard its significance. 


Other lines of argument might be introduced if 
time permitted. Surely, however, these four are 
sufficient to serve as an initial basis for our think- 
ing. The character of Christ, the words of Christ, 
the works of Christ, the vitalizing influence of 
Christ in the history of His Church; all these 
point unmistakably in the same direction. Any 
attempt to explain Jesus Christ as mere man, or 
even as preeminent among the children of men, 
must be inadequate to account for the facts. We 
stand today in humble reverence before that figure 
which is without any parallel in history, and to the 
question which comes to us across the centuries, 
we can do no other than answer as Peter did of 
art the Christ, the Son of the Living 

od. 


The Legal Status Of Our 
Local Church Property 


By Henry E. Davis 
Florence, S. C. 


As much as I admire him as a man and a Min- 


‘ister, I as a lawyer of more than forty years ex- 


perience can not assent to the views expressed by 
Dr. Walter L. Lingle in his article in the issue 
of the Christian Observer of March 24, 1948 
entitled ‘““More about Church Property.” 


The law of real property is probably the most 
intricate subject that has ever engaged the atten- 
tion of Bench and Bar, as is witnessed by the thou- 
sands of cases in regard thereto that have crowd- 
ed the pages of English and American law re- 
ports for centuries. No lawyer has ever mastered 


all of its ramifications, and the opinion of no 
layman with respect thereto has any value. With- 
out the necessity, however, of resorting to the 
application of any of the various complex rules 


concerning deeds, wills, trustees, constitutional 
limitations, etc., a few fundamental principles are 
sufficent to demonstrate the invalidity of Dr. 
Lingle’s contentions. These principles are: 


1. Title to real property derives from the state 
as the sovereign, and must be traced back to 
such source. 
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2. Title to real property, whether in fee simple 
or by way of trust, must be created either by a 
deed or a will. (The two exceptions as to title 
by adverse possession and by descent cast have no 
possible application here, hence may be dismissed 
as utterly irrelevant). 


3. Title to real property must be decided by the 
civil courts exclusively, and ecclesiastical courts 
have neither authority nor jurisdiction to pass on 
it. 

Religious societies, the technical legal name for 
all church organizations, are governed by precisely 
the same rules of law as are other charitable or- 
ganizations, and their rights of property are con- 
trolled by the same rules of law as are applicable 
to any other property holders. 


As a matter of fact, all of Dr. Lingle’s conten- 
tions are completely destroyed by the action of 
the General Assembly itself in the case involving 
the will of Lunsford Richardson, which is re- 
ported as King vs. Richardson, 136 Fed. (2d) 
849. In that case the agencies of the General As- 
sembly sued the Trustees of the Presbyterian 
‘Church of Greensboro, North Carolina, claiming 
that the agencies rather than the local church 
under the language of such will owned the prop- 
erty in dispute. The final decision of the Federal 
appellate court was that the legacy was in favor 
of the local church. Judge Soper, one of the three 
appellate judges, however, dissented and gave it 
as his opinion that the language of the will made 
the local church the owner of the property. If 
Dr. Lingle’s contention is correct, why in the 
first place was it necessary to go to the Federal 
Court for the purpose of having it decided whether 
the property belonged to the local church under 
this will or to the agencies of the church at large? 
The Federal Court did not decide the question 
on any matter of ownership by the denomination, 
but decided it on the construction of the language 
of the will under the laws of the State of North 
Carolina, in which State the suit originated. If 
the denomination owns the property of a local 
church, as he states, all that would have been 
necessary was for the General Assembly to issue 
its fiat to the local church, and there would have 
been no necessity for all of this litigation. On the 
other hand, if one of the appellate judges had 
agreed with Judge Soper that the property be- 
longed to the Greensboro church under the lan- 
guage of the will, what could the General As- 
sembly have done about it? Absolutely nothing; 
and the Federal Court would have enforced its 
decree, if necessary, by a writ of injunction. 


This was illustrated by the noted case in South 


Carolina of Attorney General vs. Jolly, 21 S. C. 
Eq. 379. In that case a man devised his property 
to a local Methodist church, Liberty Chapel 
Church, and the Methodist Conference claimed 
that it owned the property and not the local 
church, which was one of its constituents. The Su- 
preme Court held that by the language of the will, 
the property belonged to the local church, and as 
the denomination could not trace any title to it 
either by deed or by will, it had no interest what- 
ever in the property. This is one piece of property 
that did not pass to the merged church in the re- 
cent merger of the Northern and Southern Method- 
ist Churches, as the trustees of the local church 
under the Supreme Court decision were powerless 
to change the terms of the devise contained in 
the benefactor’s will. | 


Turning specifically to the article in question, 
we note first the citation of an unnamed case 
before the General Assembly in 1911 as to the 
location of churches. This involved no question of 
property whatsoever, but was merely a squabble 
between two Presbyterian congregations as to 
where their respective plants should be located. 
Of course the General Assembly had a right to 
pass on such a question, as it was merely settling 
a church quarrel without adjudicating any prop- 
erty rights. So far as the General Assembly’s 
power to pass on property rights is concerned, | 
take it that the following statement by the emi- 
nent Chancellor Harper, one of the greatest of 
our American judges, can not be _ successfully 
controverted: 


“Ecclesiastical tribunals have no authority 
as recognized by the law to entertain any civil 
question, or in any manner effect a dispo- 
sition of property by the decisions of their 
judicatories.”’ 


Dr. Lingle’s next position with reference to the 
authority of the Presbytery to dissolve churches 
involves no property right, and therefore is ir- 
relevant. 


He next quotes Paragraph 164 of the Book of 
Church Order. This paragraph is directly against 
his contention as to any ownership by the de- 
nomination of the property of an individual church. 
By its terms, it applies only to a dissolved church, 
and even as to that, by the language of the para- 
graph itself, the presbytery never gets title until 
a deed is actually made to it. If the presbytery 
furnishes funds to build a local church and such 
church is afterwards dissolved, there might be a 
danger of the property escheating to the State. 
In a recent decree involving the property of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Florence, S. C., 
Judge L. D. Lide, one of the ablest judges of this 
generation, held specifically that this was the real 
meaning of the paragraph. In short, the paragraph 
is intended merely to protect presbytery invest- 
ments, and is but an application of the rule 
of resulting trusts that enables one who furnishes 
money to purchase property to force a conveyance 
of ~— property to him. Hutto vs. Hutto, 187 


It also might find support in the principles as 
to constructive trusts, where it would be a con- 
structive fraud to allow persons to obtain money 
of the presbytery and then not give the presby- 
tery the right to require the conveyance of the 
property to it in satisfaction of its demands 
when the church purposes were abandoned. Greene 
vs. Brown, 199 S. C. 218. 


If the property, however, was acquired solely by 
funds of the members of an individual congre- 
gation and the church was never incorporated nor 
provided with trustees to hold the property, the 
individual members own it. Jeffrey vs. Ehrhardt, 
43 S. E. (2d) 488 (S. C.). . 3 


And the individual members would be jointly 
and severally liable for the debts of such church. 
aoa vs. Greer Presbyterian Church, 181 S. C. 


Of course, if the church is incorporated, the 
corporation owns the property as a person created 
by law, and the civil courts have a right to de- 
termine who are the legal members of such corpora- 
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tion. Wilson vs. Presbyterian Church of Johns 


Dr. Lingle’s next position is that ‘‘all the indi- 
vidual churches within our Assembly are bound 
into one church,” which he claims “is a part of 
the very essence of the Presbyterian system.” 
From this premise, he draws the following wholly 
untenable and illogical conclusion: “No individual 
church in the system has a right to withdraw 
from the whole without the approval of the proper 
church court.” Will the good Doctor tell us just 
when were annulled the Constitutional guaranties 
that no person in this country shall be deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due process of 
law? And just when did any church court obtain 
the right to say to any body of men and women 
that happen to belong to its ecclesiastical system 
that it had a right to grant due process of law 
and deny them the right of access to the civil 
courts to establish such rights? The proposition 


he advances is of the very essence of tyranny, and 


has never been acknowledged in this country and 


never will be as long as Constitutional guaranties © 


exist. I grant freely that on a question of a 
schism in a local church, the General Assembiy 


as the final arbiter can decide as to which of vhe 
contending parties is right as an ecclesiastical 


proposition, but if the entire congregation decided 
to withdraw from any affiliation with the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church and to carry their prop- 
erty with them, there is no power on earth that 
could prevent them from so doing. 


Indeed, if his statement is correct, there is not 
now, and never has been, any Presbyterian Church 
in the United States (Southern Presbyterian 
Church), with its constituent synods, presbyteries 
and churches, and all the varied agencies and 
institutions connected therewith. Every one of these 
except those created later seceded from the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America 
(Northern Presbyterian Church) in 1861, and each 
carried its property with it; but if they had no 
authority to withdraw, as Dr. Lingle now asserts, 
all the property of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church and of its constituents was stolen from 
the Northern Presbyterian Church, and is now and 
always has been held in trust for the Northern 
Presbyterian Church. Statutes of limitations do not 
run against trusts, and the doctrine of laches, 
that is, loss of rights by long delay, may or may 
not be applicable according to circumstances. 


Hence, if he is correct in this astounding con- 


clusion he reached, it may not yet be too late for 
the Northern Church to assert its claim as the 
beneficial owner of all of the property of the 
churches and other institutions of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. In view of the history of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States (South- 
ern Presbyterian Church), it is indeed passing 
Strange that one of its ministers at this late day 
should deny the very thing that made its existence 
possible, namely, the right of an entire congre- 
gation to secede and carry its property with it. 


Dr. Lingle next devotes nearly a column to a 
discussion of the question of the right of a portion 
of a congregation to take its church and the church 
property out of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
and into some other denomination. This is but 
charging windmills. The contention has no founda- 
tion whatever. Where a congregation of an indi- 
vidual church owns their property in fee simple, 


the civil law will not permit a part of. such con- 
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gregation to withdraw from the denomination and 
carry all the property with it. But the rights 
of property when there is a withdrawal under such 
facts is a matter to be determined by the civil 
courts alone. Wilson vs. Johns Island Presbyterian 
Church, supra. : 


The next position of Dr. Lingle is that to recog- 
nize the rights of property in individual churches 
‘would transform our whole church from the 
Presbyterian system to the independent or congre- 
gational system.” This is but an attempt to drag 
a red herring across the trail. Presbyterianism 
is in no sense now, and never has been at any 
time, a system having any concern whatever with 
land titles. On the contrary, its sole concern is 
with ecclesiastical or spiritual matters. As both a 
matter of fact and a matter of law, when it 
comes to a question of property rights the indi- 
vidual Presbyterian Churches in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church from the days of the first 
settlements have been distinctly and wholly con- 
gregational. I know of my own knowledge case 
after case where congregations holding property 
by royal grants or later muniments of title have 
sold their property as the result of congregational 
meetings without any consultation whatever with 
presbytery or any other ecclesiastical authority, 
and no one to this day has ever questioned such 
titles. In fact, it is an ordinary business trans- 
action, and millions of dollars have been invested 
by business men based on the faith of the se- 
curity of the titles thus acquired. If one wishes an 
example of such a sale, see the case of Ex Parte 
McCall, 68 S. C. 489, where the congregation of 
the Presbyterian Church of Florence, S. C. thus 
disposed of its property to the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company. The property consisted not 
only of the entire church plant but of the ceme- 
tery around the church as well. Another example 
of which there is judicial record is the case in- 
volving the Richardson will, as will be readily seen 
by reference to the dissenting opinion of Judge 
Soper in King vs. Richardson, supra. If the Gen- 
eral Assembly had lost in its litigation over the 
Richardson will, the First Presbyterian Church of 
Greensboro by establishing its exclusive right to 
the property in question would not have thereby 
ceased to be a Presbyterian Church and a part of 
the Southern General Assembly. The Supreme 
Court of South Carolina expressly ruled in At- 


-torney General vs. Jolly, supra, that the fact that 


the Liberty Chapel Methodist Church absolutely 
owned its property in fee simple did not operate 
in the slightest against its being a member of the 
South Carolina Methodist Conference. Hence it 
is apparent that congregational ownership of prop- 
erty has no bearing whatever on either a Presby- 
terian or a Methodist system of church govern- 
ment. 


The next contention advanced by Dr. Lingle is 
that the courts have recognized in all the mergers 
of denominations that the property of individual 
churches was owned by the merging denominations, 
and that the property went with them on the prin- 
ciple of the solidarity of the denomination. If 
there is such a decision by any American court, 
I have not been able to find it. On the contrary, 
the property in each of such cases has passed on 
account of the manner in which the title was fixed 
by the written muniments of title which created it. 
For example, in the Methodist Church merger, as 
shown in the case of Turbeville vs. Morris, 203 
S. C. 287, solidarity had nothing to do with the 
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matter, but the decision was placed on the flat 
proposition that each individual Methodist church 
held its property under a deed that contained a 
trust provision in favor of the Conference. The 
courts said this being the case, when the ecclesi- 
astical courts declared that the Conferences were 
legally merged, the property of necessity went to 
the new Conference created thereby. 


As shown by the case of Shepard vs. Barkley, 
247 U. S. 1., 62 L. ed. 939, the individual Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Churches lost their property to 
the Northern Presbyterian Church on exactly the 
same ground that the individual Methodist Churches 
lost their property in the Methodist Church mer- 
ger, that is, these individual Cumberland churches 
had deeds or other instruments of title that made 
them trustees for the denomination. This is the 
principle on which every one of these merger 
cases was. decided, and 
dreamed of. 


In order to cinch his position on this question 
of solidarity, Dr. Lingle quotes the following state- 
ment from Millard’s Digest of the Minutes of 
our General Assembly, published in 1944: “In the 
final analysis, the right in and to all property 
within its ecclesiastical jurisdiction belongs to the 
Church as a whole—the entire denomination. This 
is the opinion which has been sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in numerous 
cases of litigation.’”’ As legal authority, this state- 
ment is not worth the ink it took to print it. | 


There are really. only two cases in the Supreine 
Court of the United States that touch the questiun 
in any way, to-wit, the Walnut Street Church case 
(Watson vs. Jones, 13 Wall, 679, 20 L. ed. 666), 
and Shepard vs. Barkley, supra. Neither case sus- 
tains in the slightest degree Mr. Millard’s deduc- 
tion therefrom. 


In Watson vs. Jones, the issue was not property 
at all, but as the Court itself declared it was a 
case of a division or schism in a church involving 
the sole question as to which of two bodies should 
be recognized as the congregation of such church. 
The congregation had split into two factions, one 
adhering to the Union cause and the other to the 
Confederate cause in the War between the States. 
The opinion of the Court was delivered by Judge 
Miller, a rank abolitionist partisan. Neither the 
Northern nor the Southern presbytery involved in 
making the ecclesiastical decisions as to the true 
congregation of this particular church was before 
the court, nor was the Constitutional question 
of the right of state secession an issue presented 
for decision. Despite this state of the record, 
Judge Miller went out of his way to hold that 
since the Northern Presbyterian Church by the 
passage of the Springs Resolution and other action 
taken had manifested its adherence to the cause of 
the Union in the war, it was the tribunal to decide 
as to which of the contending factions was the 
true congregation. In this state of the record, the 
case should have been dismissed for the want of 
indispensable parties, but instead the Court seized 
a jurisdiction it did not have and rendered a 
purely political decision. This, however, was but 
characteristic of this biased judge, who never let 
an occasion pass to decide a case against a person 
whose rights were affected in any way by seces- 
sion. Except for saying that an _ ecclesiastical 
tribunal can make a binding decision on an ecclesi- 
astical matter, Watson vs. Jones is not law, and 


solidarity was never 


never has been recognized as law. Indeed, if }t 
establishes the legal proposition Mr. Millard cop. 
tends it does, the irresistible conclusion is that 
the properties of all the individual churches of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church now belong, an 
always have belonged, to the Northern Presby. 
terian Church. The Southern Presbyterian Church 
has denounced this decision from the beginning, 
and those of its members who have not been con. 


-. verted to this modern prelacy in the form of or. 


ganic union have not the slightest intention of ae. 
cepting it at this late day. 


The other case, Shepard vs. Barkley, together 
with the two memoranda decisions involving the 
same church merger, as has already been ex. 
plained, involved a situation where the properties 
of the local churches were held in trust for the 
denomination. Hence it has no application. 


But whatever the United States Supreme Court 
has decided on the question of the status of church 
property does not make the slightest difference. 
Contrary to popular belief, the Supreme Court of 
the United States is a court of exceedingly limited 
jurisdiction. Its authority is limited to appeals in 
cases involving Federal statutes and the deral 
Constitution, and in cases between ,citizens of 
different states where the amount in controversy 
exclusive of interest and costs exceeds $3,000. In 
the latter class of cases, at the times Watson 
vs. Jones and Shepard vs. Barkley were decided, 
the Federal Court including the Supreme Court 
could render judgments in accordance with their 
conception of the general law and were not bound 
to follow state decisions. This power existed 
under the authority of the case of Swift vs. Tyson, 
16 Peters 1, 10 L. ed. 865, decided in 1842. How- 
ever, with the advent of Judges Brandeis and 
Holmes on the Supreme Court of the United 
States, a revolution set in against Swift vs. Tyson, 
and as a consequence it was squarely overruled in 
1937 in the case of Erie R. R. Co. vs. Tompkins, 
304 U. S. 64, 82 L. ed. 1188. Under this latter 
case, when the suit is between citizens of different 
states, all Federal Courts are compelled to follow 


’ the law of the state in which the suit is brought 


irrespective of. anything that the Supreme Court 
of the United States may have theretofore de- 
cided. Hence, as the law now stands, a State court 
is not required to pay the slightest attention to 
any decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States with respect to church property, but de- 
livers its own opinion on such subject untram- 
meled by Supreme Court decisions like Watson vs. 
Jones. In the recent case of King vs. Richardson, 
the United States Courts did not once refer to 
Watson vs. Jones as authority for their action, but 
admitted that they were bound by the law of North 
Carolina with reference to the property involved 
and applied such law in disposing of the case. 
In short, the case of Erie R. R. Co. vs. Tompkins 
destroyed the effect of Watson vs. Jones. Such 
being the law by which the United States Supreme 
Court is now effectively bound, it will never have 
any opportunity hereafter to pass on the “solidarity 
of the Presbyterian system.’ When a State court 
declares that a parcel of property located therein 
belongs to a local church and not to the denomi- 
nation of which it is a constituent, those who deny 
it need ever hope to frustrate such holding by a 
ruling from the Supreme Court of the United 
States to:the contrary. 
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As a matter of history, the outcome of the 
litigation concerning the Free Church and the 
United Free Church in Scotland referred to hy 
Dr. Lingle is quite interesting, but as a maiter 
of legal precedent, whether on the matter of 
solidarity of the Presbyterian system or otherwise, 
it is wholly wthout value. In the articles of union 
between England and Scotland, the latter retained 
the right to administer its own laws and the right 
to regulate the esablished church, subject as to 
both rights to modification by act of Parliament. 
Under this agreement, the common law has nevcr 
prevailed in Scotland, but rights there are de- 
pendent on its own laws which are based on the 
laws of France. Gavit’s Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, p. 51 24 Ency. Brit., 11th ed., p. 428. 


American courts administer the English common 
law, hence a decision of a Scotch court based on 
a wholly different system of laws can not be 
recognized or followed by any court in this coun- 


But Dr. Lingle did not go far enough. The de- 
cision of the Scotch courts was affirmed by the 
House of Lords of England, the final court of 
appeals of the British Empire, by a five to two de- 
cision in 1904, the basis of the decision being that 
under Scotch law, and particularly the authority 
given to Scotland to regulate the _ established 
church, the property went to the Free Church. 
This created such a protest that a commission 
was appointed to look into the facts and as the 
result of its report, Parliament enacted a statute 
to partition the property equitably among the 
churches involved, and this was done by a Parlia- 
mentary commission. 27 Ency. Britannica, 11th 


ed., p. 597. 
The amendment to the Book of Church Order 


relating to property rights should be adopted, but 
whether this is done or not does not make the 
slightest difference. The rule stands as firm as 
Gibraltar that ecclesiastical courts can not decide 
questions of title to property, but that such ques- 
tions must be determined by civil courts under 
the application of the rules of property estab- 
lished by state laws. 


I say then to the individual congregations of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, incorporate 


- your churches and have the charter and all muni- 


ments of title such as deeds, specifically state that 
the property is held for your individual congre- 
gation and not in trust for the denomination; 
and I challenge any merged church to take it away 
from you. This is not congregationalism. This is 
the Presbyterianism that has been understood in 
South Carolina since the first Presbyterian church 
was established therein. And the great Presby- 
terians who formed the Southern Presbyterian 
Church in the Augusta General Assembly of 1861 
were largely South Carolinians, and by no means 
the least of these was the distinguished Chancel- 
lor Job Johnstone, the author of the decision in 
the case of Attorney General vs. Jolly, supra, 
which held that a local church and not the de- 
nomination owns its property absolutely unless 
its deed or other muniment of title by its language 
shows to the contrary. 


The contention that the property of an indi- 
vidual Presbyterian church belongs to the de- 
nomination reduces in the last analysis to prelacy 
and not Presbyterianism. It was denounced years 
ago by one of our greatest ministers, Dr. Benjamin 
M. Palmer, and every strict Presbyterian should 


continue to denounce it and refuse to be driven 


into a church dominated by rules utterly foreign 
to the Church of our fathers. 


The Book Of Esther 


By Rev. Edward J. Young, Ph.D. 


This is the thirty-first in the series of articles in Old Testament Introduction by 
Professor Edward J. Young, Ph.D., head of the Department of He- 
brew in Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Book of Esther relates how Esther, a 
Jewess living in Susa, the Persian capital, came 
to be the queen and how as queen she was able 
to save her fellow countrymen from the destruc- 
tion which Haman, a favorite of the king, had 
planned to bring upon them. In the English Bible 
the book appears as the last of the historical 
books, but among the Jews it was placed among 
the Writings, the third division of the Old Testa- 
ment, and is used by the Jews at the Feast of 
Purim. For a time the canonicity of the book 
was called into question by some of the Jewish 
scholars. It is a question, however, whether these 
doubts were ever maintained with much serious- 
ness. At any rate, the book today enjoys par- 
ticular favor among the Jews. Also among Chris- 
tian scholars, the book has been variously regarded, 
and some have thought that it was not canonical. 
The basic reason for this seems to lie in the fact 
that the Name of God is not mentioned at all in 
the book. | 


Is Esther Historical? 


When we read the book of Esther, we note im- 
mediately that it purports to be historical. Its nar- 
rative is straightforward and direct. Thus, the 
opening words immediately set the place and time. 
‘“‘Now it came to pass in the days of Ahasuerus”’ 
(1:1). Then the writer proceeds’ to identify 
Ahasuerus by saying: ‘‘This is Ahasuerus which 
reigned from India even unto Ethiopia, over an 
hundred and seven and twenty provinces.”’ Thus, 
the reader is introduced to the king and receives 
the impression that the writer is about to relate 
something that acually occurred during the reign 
of Ahasuerus. Then, the writer continues, “That 
in those days, when the king Ahasuerus sat on 
the throne of his kingdom, which was in Shushan 
the palace—.’”’ Thus the stage is set, and the 
reader is prepared for the narrative that follows. 
But is that narrative historical or not? There are 
those who say that it is not. 
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There are those who say that in reality we are 
dealing in Esther with a myth, and one that is 
probably Babylonian. The name Esther, it has been 
asserted, is a form of the name of the Babylonian 
goddess, Ishtar, and the other name of Esther, 
Haddassah, it is claimed, is really a Babylonian 
word Hadashatu. The name Mordecai, it has been 
claimed, is really the name of the Babylonian deity 
Marduk, whereas Haman probably represents one 
of the Elamite deities, Humman. Likewise, it has 
been maintained, one can also identify other proper 
names which occur in the book, Vashti, Zeresh, 
etc. Thus, the book really represents a struggle 
of the Babylonian deities against those of Elam 
with the former coming out victorious. 


Certain things, however must be said about this 
mythological theory. The basic objection to it is 
that the names of Esther purport to be those of 
historical persons. Suppose—and this cannot be 
carried through consistently—that some of the 
names of Esther do bear a resemblance to those 
of some of the deities. What of it? What is said 
is the Biblical book of Esther applies to real peo- 
ple. For example, note what is said about Haman. 
He is said to be the son of Hammedatha the 
Agagite. Furthermore, quite a bit is narrated about 
him that can apply alone to a real person. The 
mythological theory does not account for such de- 
tails. Consequently, even by many critics of the 
a school, this theory is very rightly re- 
jected. 


A second view and one that is far more w.dely 
held than the mythological is that the book is in 
the main historical. That is, it is claimed that 
the book does present a narrative that is basically 
historical but that is not accurate in all its de- 
tails. Thus, Dr. Samuel Rolles Driver, who was a 
moderate critic, although the present writer be- 
lieves that his basic position in Old Testament 
criticism is utterly untenable, wrote as follows 
‘though the narrative cannot reasonably be 
doubted to have a substantial historical basis, it 
includes items that are not strictly historical: the 
elements of the narrative were supplied to the 
author by tradition, and, aided by his knowledge 
of Persian life and customs (for he cannot have 
lived long after the Persian empire reached its 
close), he combined them into a consistent pic- 
ture: in some cases the details were coloured al- 
ready by tradition before they came to the author’s 
hand, in other cases they owe their present form 
to the author’s love of dramatic effect’’ (Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 
Second Ed. P. 454.) 


While this position is certainly a great gain over 
the so-called mythological view, it nevertheless 
leaves much to be desired. For one thing, if we 
regard the book of Esther as the product of Divine 
inspiration, we must rule out the possibility of 
error. To maintain that the Holy Spirit of God, the 
Spirit who is Truth, would permit the use of 
error and mistake in the composition of the Biblical 
books is in reality to throw away their inspiration 
entirely. Nor do the facts warrant the assumption 
that there is error in Esther. 


More and more the thoughtful Biblical student 
is coming to realize the tremendous debt of 
gratitude which he owes to the painstaking and 
difficult labors of the archaeologist. The archae- 
ologist has gone into distant lands and there, all 
-_ too often under the most trying conditions has 
carried on his labors. And so too the scholars who 


to decipher the inscriptions of the ancient Eas; 
and to make them yield up their secrets—these 
men have been of great help to the Biblical sty. 
dent. And now that the ancient East has yielded 
up so many of her hidden treasures, we find that 
the background which has been portrayed in the 
Biblical books is remarkably accurate. And so it 
is in the case of Esther. 


For one thing the king Ahasuerus has been 
identified as the famous Xerxes. The name has 
been found on the Old Persian inscriptions, and 
there is no longer any question about the identity, 
On the Old Persian inscriptions the name appears 
as Khshayarsha. 


have spent hours of patient effort in endeavoring Ff 


Another important point to note is that the book 


of Esther contains many Old Persian words. The 
meaning of these has been recovered through the 
inscriptions. However, when the book of Esther 
was translated into Greek (possibly in the second 
century B.C.) the meaning of some of these words 
was lost. The Greek translators did not know what 


to do with these words, and consequently they 


made some serious errors. This is rather cogent 
evidence that the book of Esther was not written 
at such a late date, but rather was written near 
the time which it describes. 


Further evidences of accuracy appear in the 
mentioning of a great empire under Xerxes (1:1), 
and also in the statement that the throne of the 
kingdom was in Shushan or Susa. What is of strik- 
ing importance, however, is the fact that the 


excavations of the palace in Susa have shown that 


the book of Esther is exact even with respect 
to details. According to an inscription this palace 
of Xerxes was destroyed by fire during the days 
of Xerxes’ successor. It is obvious then that the 


author of Esther must have had first hand knowl- 


edge of the palace, for his information regarding 
the arrangement of the palace is so accuraie. 
(Note e.g., details such as those mentioned in 4:2, 
the king’s gate, the inner court, etc., and 5:1). 
All of this argues very cogently for the historicity 
of the book. Hence, we would conclude that, 
although there are indeed some difficulties in 
Esther which cannot now be completely explained, 
nevertheless it is the judgment of sobriety to ac- 


cept the book as historical. We can say with as- | 


surance that there is not’ sufficient reason for 
denying the book’s historicity. 


The Purpose Of Esther 


It is perfectly true that the Name of God is 
not mentioned in Esther. However, this is not 
sufficient reason for doubting its canonicity. It 
should also be noted that prayer is not mentioned 
nor praise nor is there any direct mention of the 
worship of God. An the other hand, the ordinance 
of fasting (5:16) must be regarded as at least 
having religious connotations, and in 9:31 ‘“‘the 
matters of the fastings and their cry” is a phrase 
which also probably has religious connotations. 
Particularly do the words, “their cry’’ seem to 
imply a cry for help, presumably addressed to God. 
At any rate 4:14 certainly seems to teach the doc- 
trine of an overruling Providence. Hence, in the 
light of these facts, it is not correct to say that 
ae book of Esther is of a purely secular char- 
acter. 


But why is the Name of God omitted? Why is 


there not more emphasis upon the service and wor- 
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ship of the Lord? The answer is not an easy one. 
However, the following line of thought may possibly 
suggest the correct answer. 


When Cyrus in 539 conquered Babylon he found 
the Jews ready to return to Palestine. He also 
gave them permission to return and to rebuild 
their Temple in Jerusalem. It will be remembered 
that many of the Jews did return. But it should 
also be remembered that many of the Jews did not 
return. For long centuries after, even into the 
Christian era, Jews were found in the Meso- 
potamian valley. Indeed, two of their great schools 
flourished here, and the Babylonian Talmud came 
from Mesopotamia. It should also be remembered 
that in all probability Daniel himself did not 
return to Palestine. At least there is no evidetce 
that he returned, for in the third year of Cyrus, 
after the first group of Jews had gone back to 
Palestine, Daniel was yet in Babylon. In all 
probability he remained there for the rest of his 


days. 


In the eighth chapter of Daniel, the prophet 
in vision sees himself in Susa, the palace, which 
is in Persia. Now, it may very well be that the 
Babylonian kings had sent Jews to Persia or even 
had permitted some of them to emigrate there, 
and we also read that when Israel. was taken cap- 
tive, the Assyrian king placed some of them in 
the cities of the Medes (2 Kings 17:6). Hence, 
there may have been a Jewish population in Persia 
even from the times of the first captivity. 


These Jews in Persia apparently showed no 
desire to return to Palestine. They did not wish 
to leave Persia and set out again for the promised 
land. Their theocratic spirit, we may say, was on 
the whole weak. Yet, they were still God’s chosen 
people. It was not through them, however, that 
the promised salvation was to come to the world, 
but despite that fact, God had not rejected them. 
He would still watch over them and protect them 
from their foes and from unjust oppression. And 
from them there would come the great feast of 
Purim. But, since these Jews were no longer 


in the theocratic line, so to speak, the Name of . 


the Covenant God is not associated with them. 
The book of Esther then, serves the purpose of 
showing how Providence overrules all things; even 
in a distant, far country, God’s people are yet in 
His hands. But, since they are in this distant far 
country, and not in the land of Promise, His Name 
is not mentioned. 


The book of Esther was probably composed 


shortly after the events which it narrates. As al- 
most no other book, it causes us to behold the 
mighty workings of Providence. And so it does 
turn our eyes to God. We cannot read the book 
without seeing behind the curtain of History a 
mighty spiritual force, even the Providential work- 
ing of the faithful God of the Jews. 
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CALVIN’S COMMENTARIES 


A 
$250,000.00 
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ed Eerdmans plan to 
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Commentaries of John 
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Now with this notable project well under 
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one a month. The entire series will consist of 
48 volumes, including also the Institutes of 


the Christian Religion. 
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be shipped volume by volume as issued. Once 
you get a volume of Calvin, you will be 
amazed at its contemporaneity, and under- 
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It is truly a commentary for today’s needs. 
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The Theologian Of 
The Modern Man 


Barth, Karl, Die protestantische Theologia im 19. 
Jahrhundert, Ihre Vorgeschichte und ihre Geschi- 
chte, Zurich 1947, 611 pages. 


The importance of Hegel does not lie in the 
notable gifts of this particular man, but “in the 
fact that he is the most powerful and influential 
voice of a whole period, that he is the voice of the 
modern man, of the man who from 1700 to 1914 
was called the modern man.” “‘He cannot be passed 
by for the modern man cannot be passed by.” 
Among all the nineteenth century theologians, de- 
termined by the man of the enlightenment, Barth 
finds one preacher of the free grace of God and 
the sinner who lives simply by the grace of living 
faith: that one is Hermann Friedrich Kohlbrugge 
of Elberfeld. In the circle around Kohllbrugge is 
his son-in-law Eduard Boehl of Vienna. 


But we return to the modern man and his 
theologians, particularly Schleiermacher. Schleier- 
macher was trained in philology and philosophy 
but deliberately made theology his life work. More- 
over, he did the work of a preacher and a pastor 
in the Reformed tradition. Theology for a century 
bore his mark. He tried to make theolorv a piece 
of general religious science and in the long run his 
effort to historicise theology was taken up by 
Troelsch. Christology was the disturbing element 
in this picture. It tried to be Christocentric but be- 
came philosophical speculation. Schleiermacher 
wished to preach Christ but he also was a modern 
man, the bearer and defender of its culture. In 
distinction from Brunner who pictures Schleier- 
macher as a mystic, Barth draws him as a man 
of his time—the representative, the exponent, the 
leader of the culture of his generation, the 
theologian of modernity. His theology is a synthesis 
of Paul and Plato, it is fundamentally a culture- 
theology. And the peculiar task he ascribes to the 
Kingdom of God is the advancement of culture as 
the triumph of spirit over nature. 


In his emphasis on ethics, Schleiermacher be- 
came undogmatic, antidogmatic, anti-intellectual- 
istic, anti-doctrinal—opposed to a high valuation 
of religious instruction, of the religious Word. 
He lived in mortal fear lest Christianity be identi- 
fied with barbarism and knowledge with unbelief. 
He held that religion was an original, :general, 
necessary condition of all mankind and sought to 
present Christianity as a relatively higher revival 
or renewal of religion among the educated. “‘With- 
out the Christian religion there could be no com- 
plete culture.” 


The Church was presented as a parliament de- 
signed to make Christianity plausible to the mod- 
ern man and to convince him that he need not 
reject Christianity as absurd. Therefore, ‘‘As an 
apologete he is not a Christian theologian, but a 
philosopher of ethics and religion. He suspended 
for this moment his position with reference to 
Christianity, his judgment concerning the truth 
or the falsehood of the Christian revelation.’’ 
(396). “He is determined as a modern man, also 
as a thinker, also as a moralist, also as a philo- 
sophical theologian, also as an apologist, and also 
finally as a dramatician, that Christianity can in 
no case be so interpreted that its interpretative 
affirmations can stand in opposition to the prin- 
ciples and methods of philosophy, or of the his- 


— terical and scientific research of his time. 


In a formal consideration Schleiermacher tried 
to mediate between experience and history and 
brought in the theology of religious consciousness 
or feeling. Just where the Reformation put the 
Gospel, the Word of God, or Christ, Schleiermacher 
places religion, piety, or pious self-consciousnegs, 
Instead of God’s act towards man, man’s acts 
toward God becomes fundamental for this an- 
thropocentric theology. Jesus Christ became a child 
that one needs ever be anxious about (Sorgen- 
kind). Schleiermacher the Apologete worked over 
the biblical and dogmatic tradition of the Church 
like an artist chiseling a piece of marble and 
brought out quite an artistic piece of work: a 
Christ who is only relatively superior to Christians 
and whose successful effects makes Himself un- 
necessary. The impulse comes from Christ but 
its truth is nothing else than the feeling of simple 
dependence. Revelation is individualized in this 
religion. “It has nothing to do with the opposition 
between the true and the false. All revelation 
is true and no revelation is true. Revelation is the 
arousing of the feeling of the individual.” (421) 
In spite of Schleiermacher’s good will, ‘“‘not the 
Holy Spirit, but merely the religious consciousness 
of man has become the theme of (his) theology.” 
(423). One’s relation to God is ever quantitative, 
more and less, there is no possibility of an absolute 
relationship to God in a positive or a negative 
sense. 


Since 1914 the theology of the modern man has 
come to its due harvest. And disappointed with 
the fruits of human enlightenment, men are again 
asking for the Word of God. —Wm.C.R. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


| By V. C. Tasker, Published by The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. Price $2.00. 


The ancient view that the New Testament is 
a fulfillment of the Old Testament is employed 
in this new volume. It constitutes a partial intro- 
duction to New Testament theology. It stresses 
the essential unity of Biblical theology. Accord- 
ing to this author the main theme of the Bible is 
a Covenant-relationship between God and man, a 
relationship which was instituted by God for the 
reconciliation of sinful man to Himself. It will be 
gratifying to all adherents of Reformed Theology 
to note the prominence that he gives to the idea of 
the Covenant. We are indebted to him for re- 
minding us that “Our idea of Church must be 
vague, individualistic, nebulous, unless we con- 
sider it against the whole background of Biblical 
revelation.” This idea is especially pertinent to 
those who have become lukewarm on the Reformed 
conception of infant Baptism. 


The author speaks without equivocation concern- 
ing his belief in the Vicarious Atonement of our 
Saviour. He writes, ““But His death was not to be 
just another in the long list of martyrdoms for the 


cause of God. It was to be a vicarious sacrifice 


for the sins of the world.” 


We are unable to follow the author’s view of 
Scripture in every instance. For example, on page 
73 we read, “‘The story of Pentecost in Acts, chap- 
ter 2, is probably an idealized account and it is 
difficult to know exactly what happened.” We pre- 
fer to believe that Luke was a trustworthy his- 
torian and recorded facts without the slightest 
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touch of fiction. As an inspired writer he was 
protected from error. 


The author’s evaluation of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is especially helpful. On this subject he 
writes, ‘No book in the New Testament reveals the 
unity of Scripture to a greater extent than the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, for the whole design of 
the writer is to show that God is the God of the 
Old Covenant as well as the God of the New.” 


—John R. Richardson. 
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HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF 


SHARING YOUR PRINCIPAL 
As Well As Your Income? 


You who share your income with the 
Church and its causes can share your 
principal, too. 


This is possible by establishing an endow- 
ment or memorial fund on our books for 
Foreign Missions, or through a legacy, or 
by making an Annuity Gift. Either method 
you select will afford a convenient and 
most effective way of “tithing your prin- 
cipal” as well as your income. 


We shall be happy to supply full informa- 
tion on any or all of these methods of 


giving. Your inquiry will receive our 
prompt and careful attention. 


CURRY B. HEARN 
Treasurer 
[EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


P. O. Box 330 Nashville 1, Tenn. 
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Sabbath School Lessons 


Edited By Rev. J. Kenton Parker 


Lesson For June 6: Men Who 
Dared To Stand For God 


Scripture: Daniel 3; 6. Devotional Reading: Acts 
5 :27-32. 


“We ought to obey God rather than men’: so 
answered Peter and the others when they stood be- 
fore the rulers at Jerusalem. The Bible teaches 
obedience and subjection to those who rule over 
us, but there is a point beyond which we cannot 
go. When men command something which God 
forbids, or when God forbids what man commands, 
then we must obey God rather than men. Our 
highest allegiance is not to our country, or to our 
rulers, but to the Supreme ruler of the universe. 


Ordinarily, especially in civilized lands, there is 
no conflict. Even ungodly rulers hesitate to place 
their commands ahead of God, but there are many 
exceptions. Hitler, for instance, commanded what 
God forbids, placing the State first, and thou- 
sands of Germans went to concentration camps. 
The old Roman emperors claimed worship from 
their citizens, and this the early Christian would 
not give, and multitudes of men and women were 
ae at the stake, and thrown to the wild 

easts. 


In our Old Testament lesson today we have two 
of the best known and most outstanding illustra- 
tions of courage to stand for God in the face 
of persecution. 


I. The Three Hebrews 
(Daniel 3) 


1. The making of the golden image. Nebuchad- 
nezzar was the first world conqueror, and as cruel, 
stubborn, and proud, as an Eastern monarch usually 
gets to be, but he did have sense enough to learn 
some lessons from his experiences with God, and 
that is more than we can say for some of our 
modern would-be world conquerors. Here is an 
instance of his pride and vanity and hot temper. 


He liked to do “big things” in a big way; he was © 


a grandiloquent builder, as we see from his “Hang- 
ing Gardens” and other projects. This was a tre- 
mendous image, some 90 feet high and 9 broad. 


2. A Great Day And A Great Proclamation. All 
the notables from all the provinces are to gather 
for the celebration, and part of the celebration is 
the worship of the image. There was to be a signal 
when all the musical instruments would burst forth 
and all the crowd prostrate themselves, and if any 
me ge they were to be cast into the fiery 

urnace. 


3. The Accusation against the Jews. There are 
always those who are ready to accuse their fellow- 
men, especially those of a different race; race 
hatred and race jealousy are no new things. Notice 
these words; “There are certain Jews whom thou 
hast set over the affairs of the province of Baby- 
lon.”” The insinuating, sneering tone of voice can 
almost be heard. These are some of your favorites! 
The. ee | had shown favor to prominent Jews for 
they proved themselves capable and efficient. 


4. The Conversation between the king and these 
three men. The king enquires as to the truth of the 
charges, and offers them one more chance. They 
do not wait, but boldly tell him that no matter 
what the consequences, their course is clear. “We 
are not careful to answer thee in this matter. Our 
God whom we serve is able to deliver us—but if 
not—we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the 
golden image which thou hast set up.”’ These are 
noble words coming from noble hearts. 


5. The Fury of the King. He was a hot-tempered 
monarch. “Heat the furnace one seven times more 
than it is wont to be heated.”? So hot was it that 
the men who cast them in were slain. The three 
heroes fell down bound in the midst of the fur- 
nace. 


6. The Vision of the King. Lo, I see four men 
walking in the midst of the fire and they have 
no hurt, and the form of the fourth is like the Son 
of God. He recognized the unique and supernatural 
character of the fourth man. | 


7. His Command. Ye servants of the Most High 
God, come forth. They came out, and see how com- 
plete was their preservation: “saw these men upon 
whose bodies the fire had no power, nor was an 
hair of their head singed, neither were their coats 
changed, nor the smell of fire had passed on them.” 
The salvation of our God is a perfect salvation. 
We have here one of the most amazing miracles 
of all time. Those of us who believe in a real God 
of Almighty Power, have no difficulty in believing 
it, just as we believe all miracles of the Bible. Is 
there anything too hard for God? 


8. His Decree. Nebuchadnezzar was thoroughly 
convinced by what he had witnessed, and makes 
a decree, ‘‘That every people, nation and language, 
which speak anything against the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, shall be cut in pieces— 
because there is no other god that can deliver 
tard this sort.”” These three men were also pro- 
moted. 


II. Daniel In The Lion’s Den 
(Daniel 6) 


We do not know where Daniel was when the 
golden image was set up, but we feel sure that if 
he had been present he {would have stood for God. 
Perhaps he was absent on important business. 


But his testing time came in the reign of Darius. 
Daniel had thoroughly reorganized the govern- 
ment, putting 120 princes (satraps) over the whole 
Kingdom, and three presidents over them, of whom 
Daniel was chief. Political jealousy is a common 
and dangerous thing. The exalted position of Daniel 
very naturally bred this envy in the minds of the 
presidents and princess. 


These men could find nothing in Daniel’s char- 
acter aS a man, or in his efficiency as a ruler, 
to form any grounds for an accusation, so they 
“framed up” on him, taking advantage of the 
well-known vanity of Darius. They knew that the 
only way to get Daniel in trouble was through his 
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religion. This is to the honor of the “prime min- 
ister.”” They knew where he stood. Suppose we had 
Christian men in high places today whose only 
fault was that they were loyal to God and to con- 
science; our country would be safe and secure and 
prosperous, for if righteousness exalts a nation, 
righteous rulers lead in this exaltation. _ 


So the princes beguile Darius into making a de- 
cree that whoever shall ask any petition of any 
god or man for thirty days, except of thee, O king, 
shall be cast into the den of lions. : 


“Now when Daniel knew that the writing was 
signed, he went into his house and his windows 
being open in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he 
kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and 
prayed, and gave thanks before his God as he had 
aforetime.’’ What a man of God! I am afraid many 
of us would have closed our windows and drawn 
the shades, even if we had done nothing more. Is 
it any wonder that God wrought a mighty miracle 
in his behalf? 


Then the men come and bring Darius the news. 
The king realizes his folly too late. They remind 
him of the custom that the law of the Medes and 
Persians is not subject to change—once a de- 
cree has been made. He had a better excuse than 
Herod, because only a foolish oath stood in his way 
when he would have saved John the Baptist. 


Daniel is cast into the den of lions, a stone is 
laid upon the mouth of the den, and it is sealed 
with Darius’ own signet. 


The king spends a sleepless night, for he loved 
this faithful servant and chief ruler of his king- 
dom, and comes to the den in the morning with a 
lamentable voice crying, ‘‘O Daniel, servant of the 
living God, is thy God, whom thou servest con- 
tinually, able to deliver thee from the lions’? We 
can imagine his joy, and surprise, perhaps, when 
the voice of the unhurt Daniel replies, “My God 
hath sent His angels, and hath shut the lion’s 
mouths.” Then the king was exceedingly glad and 
a that they should take Daniel up out of 

e den. 


Darius no doubt got a good deal of satisfaction 
out of his next vindictive command. When the 


tables turn, they turn completely in the case of 


these impulsive and cruel monarchs. The men who 
had accused Daniel were thrown, with their wives 
and children, into the den, and the hungry lions 
had the mastery of them and broke their bones 
in pieces ere they came to the bottom of the den. 
They were not to be cheated again. It was only the 
protecting angel who had saved the man of God. 


Now Darius, like his predecessor, makes a de- 
cree, “that in every dominion of my kingdom, 
men tremble and fear before the God of Daniel.’’ 


Lesson For June 13: Esther's 
Zeal For Her People 


Scripture: Esther. Devotional Reading: Psalms 


“For thou hast saved us from our enemies, and 
hast put them to shame that hated us.’’ This verse 
from our Devotional Reading would be a good text 
for our lesson, for the story of Esther is a story 
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of God delivering His people from their enemies, 
and the humiliation of those who hated the Jews. 


The book of Esther is one of the most thrilling 


’ stories in the Bible, and like Ruth, holds the 


attention and the hearts of its readers from be- 
ginning to end. 


The Ahasuerus spoken of seems to be Xerxes, 
the son of Darius Hystaspis. He was a “fickle 
and capricious king who ruled by court favorites 
and was extravagant in his habits. His reign ex- 
tended from 485-464 B.C. If the events of this 
book open in the third year of his reign it was 54 
years after the first expedition of the Jews to 
Palestine, or 33 years after the completion of the 
temple” (Analytical Bible). 


Chapter I: King Ahasuerus and Queen Vashti. 
This chapter is a most revealing, and somewhat 
amusing account of the family life and quarrels 
of the king. We get a glimpse of this vain and 
foolish monarch as he makes a great feast and 
displays all the riches and glory (so-called), of his 
kingdom. 


In the midst of this drunken revel, the king 
decides to “show off” the beauty of his queen. Now 
Vashti had also made a feast for the women of 
the royal house. The tipsy king commands the 
queen—who may also have been under the influ- 
ence of liquor—to come and show herself to the 
men of the court. This Vashti refused to do, and 
we cannot help admiring her courage and modesty. 
It may have been nothing more than stubbornness 
on her part: we do not know. : 


The result of her refusal was the intense wrath 
of her husband. 


He consults his wise men. (They were about as 
wise as any bunch of men under the influence 
of strong drink). One little humorous touch is 
found in Verse 17. The fear is expressed that when 
this is known all the other women “shall despise 
their husbands.’”’ We wonder if any of them could 
have much real respect for such husbands. Here 
is a typical Eastern attitude toward women. They 
advised that a royal command be issued deposing 


‘Vashti as Queen, in punishment for her disobedi- 


ence. 


Chapter II. A New Queen Selected. Beautiful 
young virgins were to be sought throughout the 
provinces, and from these the king was to select 
a queen to take the place of Vashti. Among these 
young women was Esther, the Jewess, niece of 
Mordecai, whom he had reared as his own daugh- 
ter, since the death of her parents. “And the king 
loved Esther above all the women and she ob- 
tained grace and favor in his sight more than all 
the virgins, so that he set the royal crown upon 
her head, and made her queen instead of Vashti.” 
There is something in a pure and lovely woman 
which even a man like Ahasuerus can honor and 


appreciate. 


Esther had not disclosed her nationality, and 
was still obedient to her uncle, as when a child. 
“In those days” it was the fortunate privilege of 
Mordecai to uncover a plot to kill the king, and 
this was recorded in the book of the chronicles 
of the kingdom. 


Chapter III: The Plot of Haman. Haman, the 
Agagite, was promoted by the king above all the 
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princes that were before him. All the servants of 
the court bowed and reverenced this new court 
favorite, except Mordecai, and when he saw that 
this despised “Jew”? refused to do him honor, 
Haman was intensely angry. He scorned to lay 
hands on this one lone man, considering that be- 
neath his dignity, but sought to destroy all the 
Jews throughout the kingdom. (How often this 
has been attempted, even in recent years). 


So he approaches Ahasuerus with his plan, 
promising to pay into the king’s treasury ten 
thousand talents of silver, and makes his request. 
The king turns the whole matter over to him, 
the necessary expenses being paid. This command 
went forth, that on a certain day, the thirteenth 
day of the twelfth month, all the Jews were to be 
slain, and their spoil taken. 


Chapter IV: Great Mourning Among The Jews. 
“There was great mourning among the Jews, and 
fasting and weeping and wailing, and many lay 
in sackcloth and ashes.’’ Chief among these morn- 
ers, for he felt, no doubt, that it was partly his 
fault that this terrible calamity had befallen them, 
the messages between these two, and the plea 
of Mordecai, ‘““who knoweth whether thou art come 
to the kingdom for such a time as this’’? Esther 
makes her brave resolution to go in at the risk 
of her life and plead for her people: ‘“‘Go gather 
together all the Jews that are present in Shushan 
and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink 
three days, night or day: I also and my maidens 
will fast likewise; and so I will go in unto the 
king, which is not according to the law: and if I 
perish, I perish. 


Chapter V: Esther Obtains Favor With the 
King. “The king held out to Esther the golden 
sceptre that was in his hand, and asks, What is 
thy request? it shall be given thee to the half of 
the kingdom.” We see the tact and shrewdness of 
Esther. She evidently knew the best method of 
approach to this capricious monarch. She therefore 
simply asks that he and Haman come to the 
banquet which she will prepare on the morrow, 
and she will make her request of the king. 


Haman goes forth that day with a glad heart, 
but his joy is turned to bitterness when he saw 
Mordecai in the king’s gate and he neither stood 
up nor moved for him. But he goes home to tell 
his wife and friends of the new honor which had 


come to him in that he alone with the king was 
invited to the queen’s banquet on the morrow. 
“Yet all this availeth me nothing so long as I see 
Mordecai the Jew sitting at the king’s gate.’’ Then 
said Zeresh his wife and all his friends unto him, 
“let a gallows be made of fifty cubits high and 
tomorrow speak to the king that Modecai may be 


hanged theron.”—and the thing pleased Haman; 


and he caused the gallows to be made.’”’ (But God 
had another plan for the gallows). 


Chapter VI: The Tables Begin to Turn. The hand 
of God is behind all the events of this story, but in 


-this chapter we see Him working in a very simple, © 


and effective way. ‘On that night the king could 
not sleep’: God often does things to sleeping, or 
dreaming people. The king ordered the book of 
the chronicles to be brought and read, and it was 
found written that Mordecai the Jew had saved 
his life by revealing the plot of two of his servants 
to slay him. He naturally asks, “‘What honor and 
dignity hath been done to Mordecai for this signal 
service? When they reply, Nothing, he asks, who is 
in the court? Haman was there waiting to speak to 
him about hanging Mordecai on the gallows. 


When Ahasuerus asks him, What shall be done 
unto the man whom the king delights to honor, 
thinking that this could be none other than him- 
self, he replies, ‘“‘Let the royal apparel be brought 
which the king used to wear and the horse that 
the king rideth upon, and the crown royal which 
is set upon his head’”’ and one of the king’s most 


noble princes to bring him on horseback through 


the streets of the city and proclaim, “‘Thus shall 
be done to the man whom the king delighteth to 
honor.” | 


Imagine, if you can, this man’s feelings when 


to his surprise and chagrin, the king said, ‘“‘Do even . 


so to Mordecai that sitteth at the king’s gate.” 
In all literature where do we find a scene that 
equals this? Truth is not only stranger, but more 
dramatic, than fiction. After performing this 
humiliating task, Haman hastens home mourning, 
and there receives scant comfort from his wite 
and friends. 


Chapter VII: The Tables Completely Turn: Ha- 


man Hanged: Jews Saved. 


Our space is used up; read and ponder this con- 
cluding chapter: “‘All is well that ends well.’ 


Young People’s Departmen 


Edited By Rev. W. G. Foster 7 


Vesper Topics For June 


Introduction For The Month 


The byword of Americans for a long time has 
been “Given me liberty or give me death.” This 
sounds like what we all want, but all too often it 
proves that when we have liberty we also have 
death, for liberty without moral discipline leads 
only to confusion and destruction. For a good many 
years the people of America have been living by 
‘the “do as you please’ philosophy and it has led 
to moral and civic chaos. 


It is bad enough to have a community in which 
people have no moral discipline, but it is terrible 
when people in the Christian church also lack dis- 
cipline, particularly the discipline that makes strong, 
effective Christians. During this month our pro- 
grams are all designed to encourage and instruct 
us in the art of real Christian self-discipline. 


June 6: You Can - But Will You? 


Introduction 


The words of our topic tonight carry us to the 
very heart of Christian faith and life. 
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This noted Biblical authority, pastor, professor, 
reveals his conclusions after extensive study of 
atomic physics, ancient and modern philosophies 
and theories as related to Biblical teachings 
and prophecies. 

This book is the first evaluation of those 
elements, an omeortane work of profound 
meaning for all Christianity. 


Published by 
W. A. WILDE CO., Boston, Mass. 


HOW MAY ATOMIC ENERGY 
AFFECT YOU ... in the light of 


final judgment according to the Bible? 


The first words, “You can,” bring a question to 
our minds. “You can, or can you?” The Apostle 
Paul gave his own personal testimony in these 
words, “I can will what is right but I cannot 
do it. For I do not do the good I want but the 
evil I do not want is what I do.” (Rom. 7:18-19). 
Most of us feel that the Christian life is simply 
doing the things that are religious and good, but 
we all find that somehow we do not do the 
good we know we ought and we do the evil we 
know we should avoid. Why is this? Because this 
idea is not a Christian idea at all, it is pagan. It 
is what is known as legalism. When religion for 
us is simply seeking to do certain things and to 
avoid certain things we are bound to fail for such 
religion can’t get out of us any more than is in 
us and such religion places us under a sense of 
— to do good but gives us no power to 
o it. 


The second half of the topic “Will You” brings 
us into the realm of desire. Whether we can or 


eannot do good, do we want to? Every one of us. 


is conscious of the fact that down in our hearts 
there is a desire to do as we please and we don’t 
want to let God have His way with us. There is 
a desire to find the easy way out that will satisfy 
the desires of our flesh. “All we like sheep have 
gone astray, we have turned every one into our 
own way.” (Isa. 53.6) and we don’t want to do 


any different. 


There is a real need for self discipline today, 
but religion is more than discipline because the 
average man on the street does not have the 
power in himself to live the good life and does 
not really want to if he could. But when we face 
the Christian Gospel we find that God so loved 
us that He gave His only begotten Son that who- 


soever believeth in Him should not perish but 


have everlasting life. When we truly believe in 
Him and let Him come into our hearts we are 
born from above and are new creatures in Him. 


Through the indwelling of Christ we have a new 
life to cultivate, we have a new power with which 
to do it, and we have a new desire that Christ 
not self be preeminent in our lives. When we talk 
about Christian discipline we mean a born again 
person so disciplining himself and so using what 
God has given that he grows in the grace, knowl- 


edge, and likeness of Christ. If we have Christ in 
our hearts there are at least four things that we © 


must do. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON 
1 Corinthians 9:24-27 


1. Concern. Verse 24. Paul reaches out and 
draws an illustration of how to cultivate the Chris- 
tian life from the Greek games. Every man who 
enters the Olympic games entered with a real con- 
cern and desire that he might win. No man wanted 


to enter the race to become an “also ran.’’ Even. 


so in the Christian life those who enter the Chris- 
tian life by faith in Christ must be deeply con- 
cerned that they make the best possible life out 
of what God gives. Many a person who would 
exert every possible effort to be first in athletic 
games is content to be an “also ran” in the 
Christian race. 


2. Control. Verse 25. Those who seek to run 
in the games to win go into training and stick 
to their diet and to their practise. All life is con- 
trolled so that only that which will strengthen 
their legs, increase their wind, develop their skill 
finds any place in their lives. In the Christian 
life we too must eliminate anything that will 
hinder our Christian growth and lessen our ef- 
fective Christian influence. If you have anything 
that does not help you grow or that hurts your 
witness you must be willing to unload that thing 
or you will never discipline your life as a real 
Christian. 


3. Consecration. Verse 26. But we keep our lives 


under control in order that we may concentrate 


on the main task. I have seen men in a race run 
all over two or three lanes, but the man who 
wins the race stays in his own lane. I have seen 
men beat the air with their flailing arms and make 
faces that speak of great effort, but the man who 
wins the race is the one who concentrates all 
his energy in his legs that move him on toward 
the tape. In the Christian life we must be always 
placing first in our lives those things that carry us 
forward toward the main business of the Chris- 
tian. | 


4. Consummation, Verse 27. Paul is careful to 
“keep on keeping on” until he finishes his course. 
He has seen the same thing you and I have 
seen many a time, a fellow who can go great 
guns and set the pace for three laps and then 
drop out on that fourth lap that leads to the tape. 
All too many Christians start strong but poop out 


as time goes on and the going gets tough. Dis- 


cipline demands that we “keep on keeping on.” 
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If we have Christ we have a life to develop, and 
developing that life means discipline. But we can 
discipline that life only as we are deeply con- 
cerned that we make the best of our Christian 
life, only as we are willing to separate from any- 
thing that would hinder that life, only as we are 
willing to concentrate on the main business of 
developing that life, and only as we keep on at 
the job through the months and years. 


Suggestions 


Use the program outline as set up in Presby- 
terian Youth, but take the time to study the Scrip- 
ture Lesson as outlined above. At the close of the 
program it would be good to have the group dis- 
cuss some of the common practises of young peo- 
ple in our world today in the light of those things 
from which we must separate if we are to suc- 
ceed and to discuss the things in Church and com- 
munity we must do if we are to concentrate on 
the main business of being a Christian. 


= 


June 13: Unexpected Treasure 
Introduction 


Not a one of us would ever try to make our 
bodies go day after day without food, but we make 
our spiritual natures go day after day without 
spiritual food and wonder why we can’t do more 
spiritually. 

Not a one of us who falls in love with some one 
goes week after week and makes no effort to see 
our beloved, but we go week after week without 


ever having a trysting place with our beloved Lord. 


But not only do we need regular times for 
prayer and fellowship with the Lord to grow strong 


and to love Him, but the more time we spend 


with God and His Word the more we are going 
to know about Him and His plans and the more 
we will see Him at work in our world. There is 
unexpected treasure at every turn when we live 
much with our Lord. 


Many of us are not sure just how to go about 
having a daily time for personal worship and de- 
votion. Perhaps the best way is just to start, keep- 
ing in mind the instructions of our Lord in Mat- 
thew 6:6. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON 
Matthew 6:6 


1. The Period of Prayer—when thou prayest. 
The way to begin is to get a time of day that is 
set apart for personal worship and devotion. That 
time must be set, it must be considered the most 
important part of the day, and nothing must inter- 
fere with it. Life is too full and busy to have any 
time left for devotion if we simply plan to use 
leisure time. This time may be in the early morn-. 
ing, during the day, or in the evening, but it must 
be set, labeled and kept. Through the years most 
believers have found that the earlier the time 
in the day the better. 


2. The Place of Prayer—enter into thy closet. 
Not only must you have a set time of day, but also 
a set place. As we face the work of the day the 
duties of the day come rushing in upon us and 
will crowd out that quietness of spirit that is 
necessary for real worship, but if we set aside a 
certain place as our place of prayer and keep 
it for that the very going to that place at a cer- 
tain time each day will help prepare our hearts 
and spirits. 
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BELHAVEN COLLEGE 


Jackson ... Mississippi 


A modern, accredited college for young women which 
places emphasis on the fundamentals in education, 
maintains the highest scholastic standards, makes use 
of modern methods, and recognizes the value of voca- 
tional training. 


These advantages are offered under the finest spiritual 
and cultural influences and at moderate cost. Discrimi- 
nating parents should investigate Belhaven. 


Write: G. T. Gillespie, President. 


TTT 


FREE to any evangelical Christian Min- 
ister, Sunday School or Missionary Super- 
intendent, one copy of "A SPIRITUAL 
LIGHT SWITCH” for each family in his 
congregation providing he will agree to 
give a talk on TITHING before distribu- 
tion. Write stating number of leaflets de- 
sired to TITHER, 417-SP South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles 13, California. 


3. The Privacy of Prayer—shut thy door. The 
world is very much with us at all times, and even 
in the prayer time the world will seek to intrude 


by wayward thoughts, tired feelings, ringing tele- 


phone, outside noises. We must remember that in 


‘prayer we are alone with God and everyone else 


and everything else must be shut out. 


4. The Persons in Prayer—pray to thy Father. 
We mortals hate to lose face and want to appear 
something to people that we are not, and all of us 
have things in our lives that are best covered up 
from public view. So in our dealings with other 
people we put up a front that does not give the 
whole story about what we are. But when we 
enter the closet of prayer we are alone with 
the One who knows all our thoughts and from 
whom no secrets are hid. If we hold back any- 
thing from Him we defeat our purpose and kill 
our prayer. Our sins and failures, our lack of 
faith, as well as our hopes and desires must be 
brought out into the full light of His will and 
purpose. We must pray to the Father and forget 
about men. Too often we pray to be heard by the 
Father but also to be overheard by men. 


5. The Power of Prayer—will reward thee openly. 
When we lay hold on God in prayer in such a 
way that God lays hold on us things happen, and 
when things happen the power of God is at work 
and our reward for praying is in seeing God work 
and in being used by Him. ’ 


Suggestions 


Use the outline in Presbyterian Youth. Include 
a study of this prayer instruction by Christ in 
the Scripture lesson. This might be followed by 
several of the group carrying out a typical family 
altar service, or by a talk on helps in the de- 
votional life and how to use them. 
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N. B. Etheridge Named Associate 


Director Of Program Of Progress 


N. B. Etheridge of Norfolk, Va., has been named 
associate campaign director for the Presbyterian 
Program of Progress, to serve with Col. Roy Le- 
Craw, campaign director, according to an announce- 
ment made by the Program of Progress office. 


Mr. Etheridge will serve without pay, the same 
basis upon which Colonel LeCraw has served the 
Church the last fifteen months. Like LeCraw, 
he is a layman, a ruling elder of the Lafayette 
Presbyterian Church, Norfolk. He is Moderator of 
the Synod of Virginia, chairman of the synod’s 
committee on Stewardship, and is a member of the 
Executive Committee of Home Missions of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. 


For some years Mr. Etheridge has been giving 
a large proportion of his time in the service of 


the Presbyterian Church. As chairman of Home > 


Missions in Norfolk Presbytery, he led in a program 
which since 1939 has raised $1,000,000 over and 
above regular current expense budgets of local 
churches for church expansion and extension. As 
a result of this program 22 Home Mission churches 
were brought to self-support in the presbytery, and 
four new self-supporting churches were established. 
The strength of this program is shown by the fact 


that the benevolence contributions of the presby- 


tery have increased from $50,000 in 19438, to 
$184,000 in 1946-47. 


Program Of Progress 
Contributions 


Members of the Presbyterian Church in the 


- United States contributed, in the church year just 


closed, $1,146,321 for special objectives over and 
above regular benevolences, according to the office 
of the Presbyterian Program of Progress here. 


Annual reports from executive committees show 


the above amount as tabulated for the Program of 


Progress, said Roy LeCraw, Atlanta, campaign di- 
rector of this five-year movement designed to 
stimulate the total program of the denomination. 
The Church has been asked to raise $7,850,000 in 
five years for this “over and above” project, of 
which amount $4,000,000 is for foreign mission 
work, LeCraw said. 


Five committees reported, as follows: Foreign 
Missions, $1,437,183, an increase of $60,251 over 
last year, and a contribution of $715,503 for the 
Program of Progress; Assembly’s Home Missions, 
$534,699, an increase of $49,194 over last year, 
and a Program of Progress contribution of $134,- 
758; Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 
$385,530, an increase of $21,546 over last year, 
and which amount includes ‘$4,329 designated for 
Program of Progress; Religious Education and Pub- 


BRISTOL . TENNESSEE | 


Dedicated To Christian Education 
Under Presbyterian Auspices | 


Bachelor of Arts degree. Co-educational. Daily 
chapel service. Democratic social life. Health- 
ful location in foothills of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Athletic training program provides 
wholesome physical recreation. Eightieth year. 
For information regarding scholarships, and | 
for catalogue, address: 

R. T. L. Liston, Pres. — Box “J’’ 


lication, $210,641, an increase of $60,986 over last 
year, with $86,148 designated for the Program of 
Progress, and the Assembly’s Training School, $42,- 
848, an increase of $7,568 over 1946-47 giving. 
These contributions total $3,461,162, and do not 
denote total giving in the Church, but do show the 
contribution in the first year of the Program of 
Progress, Mr. LeCraw poined out. 


The Church contributed $205,332 for “war re- 
lief,” to be administered through Church World 
Service, and which contribution also is included 
in the Program of Progress objectives, said LeCraw. 


Assembly’s Home Missions 


“Even a casual glance across the Southern Scene 
should convince the onlooker that this is the hour 
for a continuing Home Mission Advance,” stztes 
the annual report of the Executive Committee of 
Home Missions of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, which 
is to be presented to the eighty-eighth session of 
the General Assembly which meets at the First 
Presbyterian Church, here, May 27-June 1. 


Dr. William V. Gardner, Atlanta, Ga., is chair- 
man of this Assembly committee, of which Dr. 
Claude H. Pritchard, Atlanta, is executive secre- 
tary. The executive office is in Atlanta. 


In the last six years, as evidence of the Home 
Mission advance, 196 new churches have been 
organized by the denomination in the South, 409 
new Sunday schools have been established, and 
253 church buildings, educational buildings or 
manses have been remodeled, according to the 
report. The new churches were formed with a 
charter membership of 9,663, and that membership 
has grown to almost 17,000. 


Through the Program of Progress, which is a 
five-year project of the General Assembly proposed 
last year as a means to strengthen the total pro- 
gram of the Church, the Home Mission commit- 
tee hopes to raise $1,500,000 for a three-fold ob- 
jective, which is: “To provide adequate support 
and comfortable homes for home mission pastors 
and teachers; to provide building improvements 
in old areas which are taking on new life because 
of the industrial expansion in the South, and 
to provide new churches in 150 known areas where 
churches can be established now without “hurtful 
come with a church of any other denomina- 
ion. 

This committee believes that Home Mission needs 
‘challenge the people,” and that “to meet present 
needs at least $4,000,000 could be used effectively 
as a challenge fund.”’ 
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Woman’s Work 


Edited By Mrs. R. T. Faucette 


Are You Registered At Your 
Synodical Training School? 


In the June issue of Presbyterian Woman a list . 


of Synodical Training Schools and Adult Confer- 
ences is carried. One has been recently added 
to that list—Tennessee is having its Adult Con- 
ference again at Nacome, the Synod’s conference 
grounds, August 27-29. In addition to these four- 
teen Synodical Training Schools there will be the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Training School at Stillman 
Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala., August 17-24, which 
will enroll delegates from Presbyterian Negro 
churches throughout Snedecor Memorial Synod and 
also from churches that are members of white 
Presbyteries in the Assembly. 


Only two Synods have no Synodical Training 
School nor Adult Conference, namely, Appalachia 
and Kentucky. Appalachia will have the advantage 
of accessibility to Montreat for sending delegates. 
Both Kentucky and Appalachia will some day join 
the other Synods in having their own Synodical 
Training School or Adult Conference, we hope. 


Meanwhile, are you registered at your Synod’s 
School or Conference? Today is the time, if that 
registration has been delayed. All cannot 70 to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Training School or other con- 
ferences to be held at Montreat this summer, but 
many can attend the one in their own Synod if 
plans are not delayed too long. Such an exveri- 
ence as one has at one of these Schools or Adult 
Conferences literally helps to brace vn the mind 
and is refreshing to one’s snirit as well 2s to bodv 
and mind. “Come out of vour cave and tale your 


soul on a pilgrimage’’—enroll todav for the con-. 


ference in vour Synod. and give yourself fullv to 
those days when you will in reality “brace up your 
mind.” 


Women And Church Worship 


“The hour cometh. and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship 
Him. God is a Snirit; and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in Spirit and in truth.” 


Now is the time in the Program of Progress 
for our women to create a movement for enriching 
worship for the entire Church. There is something 
that every woman in the church can do to help 
make more meaningful our services of worship. 
Among the many ways women can help, let us 
suggest three: through anticipation, preparation, 
and participation. 


Anticipation 


Often worship services fall flat and meaningless 
because we expect nothing to happen. We should 
anticipate great joy in meeting our Lord in His 
holy temple. While we believe in His omnipresence, 
yet we know that we have a special blessing 
awaiting us when we worship in His sanctuary. 
If we expect great things from the Lord when we 
go to Church, our experience in worship will be 
greatly enriched. 


Preparation 


Anticipation of meeting our Lord in worship 
will cause us to prepare for that great event. 
—— must be made in the heart, home and 
church. 


In the heart—through prayer for the minister, 
fellow-worshiper and self. Pray before leaving 
home. For those who have a few minutes between 
the Sunday-school and Church service, a private 
room for prayer would be available. Above all, by 
precept and example, encourage worshippers to 
offer a prayer as soon as they are seated in the 
sanctuary. 


In the home—through Saturday preparation for 


church, including retiring early to give a rested 


body, alert mind and a receptive heart. 


In the church—through cleanliness, orderliness 
and attractiveness in the sanctuary. Women can be 
responsible for the removal of out-of-date posters 
or materials, and trash from pews and hymn book 
racks. They can add beauty through simplicity in 
flowers arrangements. They can encourage the 
dedication of talents to be used in worship services. 
They can help greet strangers with a genuinely 
sincere welcome, and yet in a subdued voice to 
prevent disturbance of worshippers. , 


Participation 


To obtain wholehearted participation in worship 
by all who attend, is another way in which women 
can enrich worship. Full value of worship is re- 
ceived only when one enters the sanctuary rever- 
ently before the prelude begins, refrains from talk- 
ing or whispering, and participates in the entire 
service. Let us avoid calling attention to self in 
any way, thus distracting others from worship. We 


can sit erectly. Sing with zest. Read responsive 


passages with expression and meaning. Follow the 
minister’s prayer with a fervent spirit. Give liber- 
ally and joyfully of our possessions. Meditate 
thoughtfully. Listen intently with eyes focused 


upon the minister. Yield to the leading of the 
Holy Spirit. Depart from the House of God dce-— 


termined to act upon the high impulses we exper1- 
enced in the hour of worship—and that do immedi- 
ately! —Mrs. Miller F. Thorington. 


Women And Witnessing 
By Cecil Thompson * 


Our Church is awakening to Evangelism. There 
is a stirring in the minds and hearts of ministry 
and laity alike. Women as well as men in our 
Church must awaken to the ministry to the multi- 
tudes. Evangelism is the glorious opportunity and 
the inescapable duty of every Christian, young and 
old—man and woman. | 


There were women among the 120 to whom Jesus 
said, ‘‘Ye shall be my witnesses.’”’ The woman at 
the well went back to tell her acquaintances of 
Jesus..The women of the Church need to see the 
multitudes of “‘lost souls” all about them. 
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We must have “the mind of Christ’? and “the 
heart of Christ” today. The hour is urgent. Peo- 
ple are waiting and wondering. Christ is expecting. 
We dare not wait. 


The first function or duty of the church and 
pastor is to train and develop Christian life and 
power in the hearts and lives of its membership. 
But the great goal and objective is to “seek and 
to save that which was lost.’’ We must be the kind 
of Church our Lord intended. 


Jesus looked upon the multitudes. and was filled 
with compassion. Too many Presbyterians never 
even see the multitudes. We have left them for 
others—and others have reached many of them. 
But there are thousands all about us—everywhere 
—unreached—untouched—unloved — unchurched 
and unconverted. 


Who are these people? Where are these people? 
the man who puts gas in your car; the woman at 
the beauty parlor who gave you the permanent; 
the boy who delivers your paper; the laundry man; 
the dry cleaner; the clerk in the grocery store; the 
neighbor next door. These are the overlooked and 
spiritually underfed. They are waiting for you to 
ask them. 


In Luke 4:18 Jesus spoke of His program. ‘‘The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath 
annointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; He 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted .. .” 
This is still the program of the Church. 


The Church is here to love people. We are “light’’ 
and “salt”? and “‘yeast.””’ We are to seek the lost 
sheep and to feed them. We are to “go and tell.”’ 
Like Paul we are to say “my heart’s desire and 


prayer to God for Israel is that they might be 


saved.”” They won’t be saved without Jesus Christ 
—He is the only way. They won’t know Him unless 
we present Him and lead them to Him. 


Presbyterians need to become prospect conscious. 
There are scores of people all about us outside 
His love and blessing and Church. Do you care? 
Are you concerned? We hear the Gospel from the 
pulpit—but do we bear it from the pew? Do we 
really love those for whom Christ died? 


If we love Him we will keep His commandments. 
“Ye shall be my witnesses!’’ We can all do it. 
It doesn’t take long training. How long had the 
crippled man known Jesus before he started telling 
people about Him? How much scripture, and doc- 
trine, and training did the woman at the well 
possess? All she had was a vital personal experi- 
ence and a few minutes fellowship. Yet some Pres- 
byterians have known Him, read their Bibles, and 
been preached at for forty years and haven’t yet 
borne a single testimony. : 


Let the women of our Church arise. Let us seek 
the fulness and power of the Holy Spirit that we 
may be filled and our tongues unloosed. Let us 


“go”’—“‘in His name’”—‘“to the least, and the lost 


and the last.” 


We shall all stand before Him some day and hear 
Him say to each of us “Bring of the fish that ye 
have caught.” May your creel be full! 


*The Rev. Cecil Thompson, Professor, Depart- 
ment of Evangelism and Church Extension, Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 
_ Prove Themselves In 
Performance 


- Performance is the strictest test of quality. 
Through comments like the one below, you 
have proof in advance that, in your church as 
in hundreds of others CARILLONIC BELLS 
will show their superior worth by superior 
performance. 


“T have used the bells with the choir,” 
writes Thomas H. Webber, Jr., of Idle- 
wild Presbyterian Church, ‘‘and have ob- 
tained musical effects which were here- 
tofore impossible. With your ‘Carillonic 
Bells’ playable from the organ, with the 
tone coming from the echo, solo or the 
tower, I have great flexibility. The me- 
chanism has worked perfectly, and we 
never need worry about weather condi- 
tions affecting the bells. Quality of tone, 
plus any desired volume without loss of 
quality, makes this instrument a perfect 
addition. The congregation, as well as 
the community in general, have been 
most lavish in their praise of this fine 
musical instrument.” 


CARILLONIC BELLS are a notable achieve- 
ment of the foremost and largest manufac- 
turers of carillons. To learn further details of 
their adaptability to your church, please write 
to us, at Dept. SJ-81. 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Wings For The Soul 
The Broken Vase 


One day a distinguished nobleman called on 
Josiah Wedgewood and asked to see his factory. 
Mr. Wedgewood and one of his employees, a laa 
of about fifteen years, accompanied the nobleman 
through the factory, showing him the processes 
of making pottery. 


The nobleman was a man of somewhat reckless 
life. Before long it appeared that he was an 
atheist. His conversation was witty and entertain- 
ing; but his humor was accompanied by profanity 
and jests about sacred Bible names and subjecis. 


At first the young fellow was a bit shocked at 
the nobleman’s irreverence, but soon he became 
—— by his jokes and laughed heartily at 

em. 


After they had gone through the factory, Mr. 
Wedgewood dismissed the boy, and selecting a 
beautiful vase of unique design, he told his guest 
how much time and care were required to make 1¢. 
The nobleman was charmed with its exquisite pat- 
tern, its rare coloring, its picturesque appearance, 
and reached out his hand to take it. Just then Mr. 
Wedgewood let it fall to the floor, and it broke 
into a hundred pieces. 


The noble (?) man uttered an angry oath, say- 
ing: “I wanted that vase for my collection. No art 
can restore what you have ruined by your careless- 
ness! 


“My friend,’ replied Mr. Wedgewood, ‘‘therc 
are other ruined things more precious than this 
vase, which can never be restored. You can never 
give back to that boy who has just left us, the 
reverence of sacred things which has been his. 
For years his parents have tried to teach him this, 
and you have undone and destroyed their laber 
in less than half an hour.” 

—The Missionary Tidings. 


Miss Charlotte McMurray 


A short-term worker became a fu!'l-time mis- 
sionary when Miss Charlotte McMurray went to 
Africa in 1929. 


A graduate of Flora Macdonald and the As- 
sembly’s Training School, she applied to the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions for ap- 
pointment as a teacher of missionaries’ children 
in our school in Lubondai in the Congo. There 
she not only proved her value as a splendid teach- 
er and friend of the children of the missionaries 
but she also won her way into the hearts of mis- 
sionaries and natives alike. There she had an 
opportunity to see at first hand the challenging 
work of the Congo, and there she felt the call 
of God to give her life in full-time service as a 
missionary. 


Whether in ministry to the children of Ameri- 
can missionaries or to the sons and daughters 
of Africa her life of devotion and service has been 
an inspiration and joy to all who know her. Her 
family has two representatives in Africa for her 


_ brother, Rev. L. A. McMurray, is also a missionary | 


in that land. There in what for centuries has been 
wn as the dark continent is a radiant life 
pointing the path to light and joy. 


Wings For The Soul 


“T sometimes think about the cross, 
And shut my eyes and try to see 
The cruel nails and crown of thorns 

And Jesus, crucified for me. 


“But even could I see Him die 
I could but see a little part 

Of that great love, which like a fire 
Is always burning in His heart. 


“And then—I want to love Thee, Lord, 
O light the fire within my heart! 
And I will love Thee more and more, 
Until I see Thee as Thou art.” 
—Author Unknown. 


Church News: 


Graduate Study Scholarships 
Awarded At Austin Seminary 


Alumni Graduate Study Scholarships were award- 
ed to two seniors at Austin Seminary this year. 
The two men who received this year’s awards are 
Robert Durway of Fort Worth and Edwin Walthall 
of San Antonio. Both men are graduates of the 
University of Texas. 


Mr. Durway plans to begin graduate siudy in 
the near future, possibly abroad. A Phi Beta Kappa, 
he has done a considerable amount of study in the 
field of modern languages. Mr. Walthall plans to 
defer his graduate study for perhaps two years. \t 
the end of this school year he will go to Houston 
as Assistant Pastor to Dr. James Bullock at Second 
a Church, where he will be ordained 

une 20. 3 


The selection of recipients for the scholarship 
is made on the basis of Christian character, scholer- 
ship, personality, and ability, by a committee com- 
posed of the Alumni Association, the faculty of the 
Seminary, and a member of the Board of Trustees. 


>. 


Presbytery Of Suwannee 


The Presbytery of Suwannee was scheduled to 
meet in Perry, Florida, Presbyterian Church, of 
which the Rev. T. A. Beckett is the pastor, but 
due to the high waters, it was impossible to meet 
there. Therefore Presbytery transferred its meet- 
ing to the First Presbyterian Church of Jack- 
sonville, of which the Rev. A. C. Holt, D.D- is 
pastor, where it was cordially entertained. 


Presbytery at this meeting is sending the en- 
closed overtures to the General Assembly. 


The Presbytery received into its membership 
from Columbia Presbytery the Rev. Henry 
Reaves who is to do Chapel work in the city of 
Gainesville. Presbytery dismissed the Rev. Waiter 
F. Hall to Central Mississippi Presbytery where 
he will become minister of the Indianola Church. 


Presbytery had the pleasure of hearing Mrs. 
George Evans, president of the Presbyterial of 
Suwannee. 7 


nwooctrork 
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The Rev. Henry S. Stout was the retiring Mode- 
rator. The Rev. A. Hubert Rust of Live Oak, 
Florida, was elected Moderator. 


The Presbytery of Suwannee overtures the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, 
May 27th, 1948, as follows: | 


The Presbytery of Suwannee, in the interest of 
peace and harmony within our Church, respectfully 
overtures the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States to urge that 
each Presbytery within its bounds require every 
candidate for the ministry under its care to take 
all of his undergraduate training in colleges and 
seminaries which are controlled by or affiliated 
with the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
such requirement to become effective on or befvre 
September Ist, 1949. 


Exception to this rule may be made when a stu- 
dent, for good or necessary reasons, wishes to take 
work in a State school or in a school regularly 
controlled by or affiliated with another denomi- 
nation holding fraternal relations with the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.; for such exception per- 
mission must be granted by the Presbytery’s Com- 
mittee on Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief, and the student must work under the general 
supervision of a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. 

Stephen T. Harvin, Stated Clerk. 
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Western Texas Presbytery 


The Presbytery of Western Texas met in stated 
spring meeting in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Harlingen, Texas, on April 13-15, 1948, with fifty- 
five ministers and thirty-four ruling elders present. 


Rev. J. Kelly Neal was elected moderator; Rev. 
David F. Murphy, temporary clerk; Rev. R. W. 
Jablonowski, Jr., reading clerk, and Rev. Roland 
Murray, Press Reporter. Rev. David F. Murphy 
was elected assistant clerk to succeed Rev. Frank 
McElroy, Jr., who is under appointment as a mis- 
sionary to Africa; Rev. T. H. Pollard was re- 
elected stated clerk. 


Two candidates for the ministry were received 
under the care of Presbytery: Mr. George T. 
Faison by transfer from Concord Presbytery, and 
Mr. Robert Pickett, member of the Kenedy church, 
by examination. Mr. Faison is temporary supply 
at Crystal City, and a student in.the Austin Semi- 
nary. Candidates Edwin Walthall and C. Rogers 
McLane were dismissed to Brazos Presbytery, the 
former having been called as assistant pastor in 
the Second Church at Houston, and the latter as 
pastor of the Wharton church. 


The following pastoral relations were dissolved: 
Rev. C. A. Tucker and the Westminster Church, 
Corpus Christi—Mr. Tucker has gone to the Cove- 
nant Church, Dallas; Rev. R. W. Jablonowski, Jr., 
and the Seguin church—Mr. Jablonowski has moved 
to Edinburg; Rev. M. H. Applewhite and the Wood- 
lawn Church, Corpus Christi—Mr. Applewhite has 
been called to serve as Evangelist in the Corpus 
Christi area; Rev. E. M. Shepard and the Kenedy 
church—Mr. Shepard has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the Milford church; Rev. Chauncey 
Acrey and the Mercedes church—Mr. Acrey has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the Westminster 


Church, Corpus Christi; Rev. Lawrence E. Gilbert 
and the Port Lavaca church—Mr. Gilbert has ac- 
cepted a call to the Ballinger church; and Rev. 
Frank McElroy, Jr., and the Donna church, ef- 
fective June 20th, to permit him to go to Africa. 


Rev. C. A. Tucker and Rev. E. M. Shepard were 
dismissed to Dallas Presbytery, and Rev. Law- 
rence E. Gilbert in Mid-Texas Presbytery. 


Memorial services were held in honor of Dr. 
W. S. McLeod (at the stated winter meeting) who 
died Dec. 5, 1947; Rev. Geo. R. Ratchford, Ph.D., 
who died Jan. 28, 1948; and Dr. Geo. F. Williams, 
who died March 29, 1948 


The doctrinal sermon was preached on Wednes- 
day morning by Dr. James I. McCord, Dean of 
the Austin Theological Seminary, on the subject, 
“The Second Coming of Our Lord.” | 


The next stated meeting will be held in the 
Harlandale Presbyterian Church, San Antonio, © 
Texas, on a date to be set by the Devotional Com- 


mittee. 
T. H. Pollard, Stated Clerk. 
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COLUMBIA SEMINARY 


Rural Pastors’ Confernce 
Plans Announced 


The annual Rural Pastor’s Conference at Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary will be held this year 
May 10-15 in conjunction with the Minister’s Week 
and the Smyth Lectures. This will give added in- 
spiration and opportunity to all rural and home 
mission pastors who attend. Representatives have 
been invited again this year from all presbyteries 
of the five controlling synods of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida. Travel 
for these invited pastors will be provided by their 
respective presbyteries and rooms provided through 
the generosity of the Decatur, Oakhurst, Columbia, 
and Emory Presbyterian Churches. Meals will be 
provided in the seminary dining hall. 


The program for this conference will be one of 
the best. It will provide all the speakers of the 


. Minister’s week as well as the Smyth Lecturer this 


year who is Dr. Wm| M. Elliott. Dr. David Stitt 
of Austin Theological Seminary, Dr. Morton Hanna 
of Louisville Theological Seminary, and Dr. H. 
B. Trimble of the Candler School of Theology. 


The daily discussions for the rural pastors and 
students of the seminary who are interested in the 
work of the rural church will be held each after- 
noon and perhaps one morning session. These 
discussions will be in the nature of formal presen- 
tations by the following: Dr. Morton Hanna, Prof. 
Cecil Thompson, Rev. John Luke, and two agri- 
cultural experts from the Agricultural Extension 
Division of the University of Georgia—Dean Wail- 
ter S. Brown, and Professor Kenneth Treanor. Dis- 
cussions will accompany all of the formal presen- 
tations. 


There are a few vacancies in the acceptance of 
invitations which have been extended. Any rural or 
home mission pastors who would like to attend 
with entertainment given while in Decatur are 
urged to notify Rev. Cecil Thompson, Columbia 
Theological Seminary in Decatur immediately in 
order that reservations for room and meals may 
be provided. 
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Mrs. Leighton McCutchen 


With The Foreign Mission 
Committee 


The Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
takes pleasure in announcing that Mr. Leighton 
M. (nee Rowena Dickey) McCutchen has accepted 
the invitation to join the staff of its Educational 
Department as Assistant to the Educational Secre- 


ary. 


Mrs. McCutchen is a daughter of the late Rev. 
Brooks I. Dickey, D.D., for years a leader in the 
Synod of Texas, and Mrs. Dickey of San Antonio. 
She is a graduate of Southern Methodist University 
in Dallas, and of the Assembly’s Training School, 
Richmond, Va. For five years she served as a 
missionary of our Church in Bulape, Africa, in our 
Congo Mission. On the death of her husband there 
in December, 1936, she returned to this ry 
with her son, Leighton, Jr. 


Mrs. McCutchen has served as teacher of Bible 
in the public schools of Decatur, Ala.; Director of 
Young People in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Dallas, Tex. ; and Director of Religious Education 
in the First Presbyterian Church, San Antonio, 
Tex., and of the First Presbyterian Church, Kerr- 
ville, Tex. 


ORANGE PRESBYTERY 


The Presbytery of Orange met in its 357th Stated 
Session in the Brentwood Presbyterian Church, 
High Point, N. C. on Tuesday April 13th. 


The opening sermon was preached by the Mod- 
erator, Rev. J. D. Carter and Mr. C. N. Cox of 
the Church was elected Moderator, 
with Rev. S. E. Sapp Temporary Clerk. 


The attendance was good especially from the 
Elders 47 Churches being represented, also 39 
ministers. 


Reports were received of the organization of 

the Crestwood and Randolph Churches in High 
} Point each with 16 members and of the organi- 
zation of Guilford Park Church in Greensboro 
with 62 members. 


Candidate Russell Booth Fleming, son of the 
Stated Clerk of Presbytery and senior in Union 
Seminary, Richmond, Va. was licensed to the Gos- 
pel Ministry and a Commission was appointed 
of Revs. J. A. Boyd, W. M. Baker, and N. N. Flem- 
ing with alternates Rev. Edgar Woods, H. J. 
Womeldorf and L. T. Edgerton, and Ruling Elders 


—the Session of Hawfields Presbyterian Church to | 


ordain him as evangelist in the Hawfields Church 
on June 6th. 


Presbytery approved calls for Rev. T. B. Ruff 
from the Riverview Church of Leaksville, for Rev. 
J. W. McGinnis—supply pastor of Guilford Park— 
to become pastor of that Church, for Rev. George 
Jackson from the Asheboro Church, and from the 
Session of the Greensboro ist Church for Rev. W. 
M. Currie to become Assistant to the Pastor of 
that church. 


Presbytery had an unusual number of _ invi- 
tations for the meetings of Presbytery and sched- 
uled the Summer Adjourned Meeting for El-Bethel 
Church, Leaksville, July 13th; the 358th Stated 
Session to be held in the Yanceyville Church Oct. 
12th; the Winter Adjourned Meeting in Covenant 
Church, Greensboro, Jan. 11, 1949, and the 359th 


Stated Session for the Mebane Church April 12,. 


1949. 


Incomplete reports from the Church showed a 
slight increase in the number of accessions on 
confession of faith this year. 


Reports from the Central Treasurer, J. N. 
Benton, showed over $100,000 had passed through 
his hands during the year, the largest amount 


to date. : 
| N. N. Fleming, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery Of Winston-Salem 


The Presbytery of Winston-Salem held its fifty- 
ninth Stated Meeting with the Asbury and Dan 
River Churches April 20, 1948. These are two 
Home Mission churches located in the mountain- 
ous section of the state now being served by the 
Rev. Louis J. Yelanjian. The meeting began in the 
Asbury Church where the lunch was served and 
concluded in the Manse at Francisco near the site 
of the new Dan River Church. The ladies of the 
latter Church served supper. 


There were present 20 Ministers and 22 Ruling 
Elders. Rev. Thomas C. Bryan, Pastor of the Geo. 
W. Lee Memorial Church, was elected Moderator 
and Rev. Morris D. Warren of the Covenant 
Church, Permanent Clerk to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Rev. Kenneth J. Foreman, Jr. 


The pastoral relation between the Rev. Kenneth 
J. Foreman, Jr. and his group of churches was 
dissolved in order that he may enter language 
school preparatory to going to China as a Mis- 
sionary. Reports showed a gain over last year in 
members received both by confession and letter 
with a net gain in both church membership and 
Sunday School enrollment. Benevolent contribu- 
tions are $38,000. larger than last year. The next 
regular Adjourned Summer meeting will be held 
at the Gillespie Church, July 13, ’48. 


J. Harry Whitmore, Stated Clerk. 
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Ellis Nelson Elected Professor 
Of Austin Seminary 


On April 17, the Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary announced an addition to its faculty, 
effective next September. The Rev. Carl Ellis Nel- 
son, present director of Young People’s work for 
our General Assembly, will be added to the Semi- 
nary’s teaching staff at that time as Professor of 
Christian Education. 


It is a field with which Mr. Nelson is familiar, 
both through education and experience. From an 
early age he has been connected with young peo- 
ple’s work and Christian education. He is a past 
president of Brazos Presbytery’s youth council, the 


youth council of the Synod of Texas, and the Gen- 


eral Assembly’s youth council. 


Mr. Nelson attended Lamar Junior College, Texas 
A. and M. College, and Austin College, from which 
he received his B.A. degree. Upon graduation from 
Austin College in 1937, he attended Austin Semi- 
nary, where he received a B.D. degree in 1940. 
During his last two years as a student in Austin 
Seminary he was director of student work at the 
University Presbyterian Church in Austin, and for 
three years following his graduation he served 
that church as Assistant Pastor in charge of Stu- 
dent Work. During those three years he also served 
as Instructor of Religious Education in Austin 
Seminary, and during two of the three years he 
was chaplain for the State School for the Blind in 
Austin. In 1948 he became Associate Professor of 
Religious Education at the Seminary, and an In- 
structor of Bible at the University of Texas. He 
served in these two positions until 1945, when he 
be — to his present task as Director of Youth 

ork. 


During this time as a student and teacher in 


Austin Seminary he also worked for his M.A. 


degree in Educational Psychology, which he re- 
ceived in 1944. In the summer of 1942, he took a 
clinical training course in counseling in Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital in Boston. 


Mr. Nelson was a youth delegate to the first 
World Conference of Christian Youth at Amster- 
dam in 1939, and in 1940 he toured Mexico lectur- 
ing on youth work and assisting in the setting up 
of an interdenominational youth program there. 
In 1947, he went again to Europe, to be a youth 
leader in the second World Conference of Christian 
Youth at Oslo, and observer for the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement at the World Youth Festival 
at Prague, and a delegate to the meeting of the 
Youth Division of the World Council of Churches 
at Lund, Sweden. 


In 1941 he married Nancy Gribble, and they 
now have one son, Ellis Stark Nelson, born May 
13, 1944. Mrs. Nelson’s father, Dr. Robert F. 
Gribble, is Professor of Old Testament Languages 
and Exegesis at Austin Seminary. 


The professorate of Christian Education is the 
second added at Austin Seminary in the past year. 
The Rev. T. Watson Street, formerly pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Fulton, Missouri, be- 
came Associate Professor of Church’ History and 
Missions in September, 1947. 


CoLUMBIA 


"THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
DECATUR . GEORGIA 


Founded 1828 


Distinguished Faculty - Select Student Body 
_ Excellent Library - Beautiful Campus and 
Buildings - Strategic Location in the 
Heart of the Southeast 


Participating in the University Center De- 
velopment of Georgia - Accredited by the 
American Association of Theological Schools 


SCHOLARLY IN EMPHASIS 
CONSERVATIVE IN OUTLOOK 
PROGRESSIVE IN METHOD 
EVANGELICAL IN SPIRIIT 


Fall Session Opens September 15, 1948 
For Information Address 


_ J. McDowell Richards . President 
LEE ELE ELLE LE EEE 
From Florence, S. C. 

Mr. Preson P. Phillips, of Durham, N. C._has 
accepted a call to be Assistant Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Florence, S. C. Mr. Phillips 
will go to Florence to enter upon his new work 
upon his graduation from Columbia Theological 
Seminary late in May. As Assistant Pastor at Flor- 


ence, he will succeed Rev. James B. Tubbs, who 
has occupied that position for two years, and who 


recently accepted a call to the newly-organized 


Westminster Presbyterian Church, a former chapel 
of the Florence Church. Mr. Phillips will be in 
charge of the young people’s work and the minis- 
tration to the chapels of the Florence Church, of 
which there are presently two, Bethesda and Har- 
mony. However, Pee Dee Presbytery at its spring 
meeting, approved a petition for the organization 
of Bethesda Chapel into a church, and appointed 
a commission to complete the organization. 

Mr. Phillips is a Navy veteran, and married 
Barbara Tullis of Tampa, Florida, herself a grad- 
uate of Toccoa Falls Bible College and Atlanta 
Bible Institute. 


Dr. Snavely To Speak 


Davidson, N. C.—Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive 
Director of the Association of American Colleges, 
will be the commencement speaker at Davidson’s 
graduation exercises on May 24, President John 
R. Cunningham announced today. 


The Commencement week-end, Davidson’s 112th, 
will include the usual program of Class Day exer- 
cises, baccalaureate service, and the formal presen- 
tation of diplomas. A highlight of the program will 
be the Alumni Day on Saturday, May 22. 
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Central Mississippi Presbytery 


Central Mississippi Presbytery met in the Lex- 
ington, Miss., Presbyterian Church on 20 April, 
1948 with 31 ministers and 40 elders present— 
representing 75 churches of the Presbytery. Dr. J. 
M. McDiil of Jackson preached the retiring Mod- 
erator’s sermon. Rev. John Simmons of Louisville 
was elected Moderator. 


It was reported that Rev. B. H. Wiggins, hav- 
ing been received from the Holston Presbytery, 
was installed pastor in the Weir group of churches. 
Pastoral relations were dissolved between the 
First Presbyterian Church of Greenwood and Dr. 
John B. Dickson, and he was dismissed to the 
Presbytery of Tampa. 


Proposed property amendment to the Book of 
Church Order was approved. 


Presbytery received the Shiloh Church (Presby- 
terian Church USA—Northern—which is located 
near Pickens, Miss. 


Presbytery declined to comment on the Plan of 
Church union with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
A. but overtured the Assembly that since such 
efforts toward union “have come to overshadow 
all other questions before the church, and de- 
moralize and disrupt the whole promotional pro- 


gram of the church,” that these negotiations ‘‘be 
suspended for a period of 5 years.” 


The Stated Clerk reported an increase in ad- 
ditions both on Confession of Faith and by Cer- 
tificate or re-affirmation; also, that, for the first 
contributions had exceeded $200,- 


The next meeting will be in the Itta Bena 
Church on 20 July 1948. | 


Dwyn M. Mounger, Stated Clerk. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AN OLD MANSE AND OTHER | 
Sermons By Henry Tucker Graham, D.D., LI.D. 


Published by The Historical Publication Society, 


Philadelphia 19, Pa. Price $2.00. 


Fifteen clear, straight-forward, and absorbing 
sermons by a master of Christian preaching. These 
messages present a great Christ Who is the sole 
way to fellowship with God and the experience of 
salvation. 


Dr. Graham is a thinker of unusual discernment 
and penetration. This quality is observed frequent- 
ly. One example will suffice. In his comment on 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF JESUS by Thomas Jeffer- 
son he points out that every sentence in the body 
of the volume is true because the exact words of 
Scripture are given. Then he remarks, “The hurt 
consists in its omissions. The fault lies not in what 
it says, but in what it fails to say. High treason 
lies in altering the message of the Great King, 
or in tampering with official records just as surely 
as an open defiance of the royal authority. Yet 
this is just what Mr. Jefferson has done. He has 
thrown aside 23 of the 27 books of the New Testa- 
ment. Then he has gone to the four Gospels with 


a pair of scissors and has cut away perhaps two- . 
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thirds of the Gospel record, rejecting the miracles, 
but retaining most, though not all, even of the 
words of the Master. Just why Thomas Jefferson in 
the year of grace 1819 was more accurately 
informed as to what Jesus said and did than either 
John and Matthew who companied with Him for 
._ three marvelous years in the first centurv is not 
explained . . . He has sought to rob us of the 
Saviour of sinners. He has left us a mere teacher 
of morals.” 


A number of these messages are designed to 


give comfort to Christians. ‘‘The Resurrection of | 


Christ,” ‘“‘The Safety Of Believers,” and “Psalm 
Twenty-Three”’ belong to this category. 


Because Dr. Graham is an ardent Calvinist he 
sounds an evangelistic note throughout these mes- 
sages. He usually concludes with a strong appeal 


_ for a surrender to Christ and the acceptance. of 


Him as a personal Saviour.—John R. Richardson. 


—_ 


THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH 


By Robert M. Grant. Published by The MacMil- 
lan Company, New York. Price $2.50. 


It is encouraging to observe a renewed interest 
in the field of exegesis. As long as the Bible oc- 
cupies a commanding position in the Christian 
Church Bible students must study the many meth- 
ods employed by the Church for a satisfying inter- 
pretation of the record of God’s Revelation. Dr. 
Grant recognized this when he wrote, “For an 
intepretation of Scripture is the principal bond be- 
tween the ongoing life and thought of the Church 
and the documents which contain its earliest tra- 
ditions.’’ This book is an examination of the princi- 
pal methods which Christians have employed in the 
interpretation of Scripture and the circumstances 
which led to their employment. 


The author’s investigations are limited in scope. 
He has not attempted to cover every period of the 
Church’s history, but only those times in which 
significant developments took place in regard to 
the interpretation of Scripture. 


This book belongs to the field of hermeneutics. 
It is a brief historical sketch of the methodology 
of interpretation. The author rejects any dis- 
tinction between interpretation and exegesis. We 
are not sure that he has been wise in this rejec- 
tion. 


In the chapter on “The Bible And The Reforma- 
tion” Dr. Grant observes, “Scripture for the Re- 
formers is not one of several pillars which uphold 
the house of faith; it is a sole foundation and 
the Reformers were willing to insist on their 
understanding of the Bible no matter what previous 
exegetes might have said, no matter whether they 
contradicted even the decisions of the councils. 
The Church was not to be the arbiter of the mean- 
ing of Scripture, for Scripture, the Word of God, 
was the Church’s judge. Naturally the Reformers 
insisted on a historical, literal, grammatical under- 


standing of the Bible as they came to believe that | 


a new authority must be set up to oppose the au- 
thority of the Church.”’ This insight is relevant to 
our own day. | 


Due to the fact that the author has given us a 
bare summary of nineteen centuries of Christian 
interpretation he has failed to do justice to many 
of the church’s greatest exegetes. We note that 


Augustine is given only two pages, Calvin one. 
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page, and Bengal is dismissed with a quotation 
of only two lines. 


In a few instances we have had to place ques- 
tion marks beside some of the author’s deduc- 
tions. Occasionally we find a statement that we 
must reject. One such statement is on page 27. 
Here he speaks of “The Old Testament in which 
salvation by works is set forth.”’ 


Although the author can not be classified as 
conservative in all of his views, he is not blind to 
the inadequacy of the positions held by modern- 


_ ists. ‘While the modernists claim to have no phi- 


losophy, actually their outlook is based on agnostic- 
ism, on what they call ‘the logic of facts.’ They 
distinguish between inner history and real history. 
Building upon evolutionary theory they arrange 
documents in accordance with it.’’ He also believes 
that criticism must be self-critical and aware of 
its own limitations. He warns against the peril 
of modernizing Jesus and points out that we should 
keep in mind such groups as the “gnostics” of 
the second century who tried to express their Chris- 
tian faith in terms of a fashionable theosophical 
cosmology and in effect sold their heritage for a 
mess of pottage. 


The author’s style is lucid and readable. It is a 
good volume for reference and it has a helpful 


index following a select bibliography. 
—John R. Richardson. 


THIS ATOMIC AGE AND THE 
WORD OF GOD 


By Wilbur M. Smith. Published by W. A. Wilde 
Company, Boston, Mass. Price $3.00. 


Dr. Smith has been called ‘“‘the greatest biblio- 
phile in America.”’ Anyone reading his ‘“‘Peloubets,”’ 
“Select Notes,” “Therefore Stand,” and _ other 
vigorous writings will agree. Currently he is pro- 
fessor of Apologetics at Fuller Theological Semi- 
nary, in Pasadena, California. A lance at the page 
of contents will reveal the following: “‘This Atomic 
Age,”’ “The Atomic Age Demands Biblical Phrases,”’ 
“The Concept of Atoms Among Ancient Greek 
Philosophers,” “The Attitude of the Church Fath- 
ers to the Conception of Atoms,” “Atoms Across 
the Ages,” “The Structure of Atoms And the 
Meaning ‘of Nuclear Fission,” Chapters on 
St. Peter’s Prediction of Final Dissolution,” “Our- 
anos;” ‘‘Uranius,” ‘‘Uranium,” etc. This is perhaps 
the most thoroughly documented book we have 
read for the last several seasons. A solemn call to 
repentance and regeneration. There are a number 
of observations we have listed: 


1. This book is one of the most carefully docu- 
mented and painstakingly thorough books we have 
read on this subject. 


The amazing array of appropriate quotations. 
Cries is a notable absence of quotations from so- 
called orthodox leaders.) 


8. The first part of the book is largely a ii 


_Scription of the use of atomic power (for destruc- 


tive purposes.) The second part is an earnest 
setting forth of the need for regenerated hearts. 
There is a notable absence of a study of the con- 
structive uses of atomic power, perhaps principally 
because the book is generally an exposition of 
St. Peter 3:10-11, even as “Therefore Stand” was 
an exposition of Acts 17. —Oscar E. Sanden. 
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PREFACE TO ETHICAL 
LIVING 


By Robert E. Fitch. Published by The Association 
sae 347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Price 


Dr. Fitch makes an earnest appeal for more 
robust ethical living in this volume. He brings 
to a sharp focus the nature of the ethical and 
religious problems we face today. The most help- 
ful part of this book is his illuminating comment 
on the moral law. 


In several instances we are not in harmony with 
the views expressed by the author. On page 39 
he affirms that Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity all teach that God is the Father of 
us all. He also infers here that other religions dif- 
fer from Christianity in degree rather than in 
kind. On page 45 he refers to “‘Calvin’s Hell.’”’ The 
only hell that Calvin taught was the hell portrayed 
in the New Testament. 


This book is adapted to college age young peo- 
ple and under proper supervision should be stimu- 
lating to young minds to seek for higher goals of 
Christian living. —John R. Richardson. 


Wanted: 150 copies of The Life And Service 
Hymnal in usable condition. Write or call: West 
End Church, Hopewell, Va. 
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